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NEW APPROACH TO KOREA 


ENERAL EISENHOWER. wound up his much 

publicised secret visit to Korea by saying he had 

discovered no quick way to end the war. No sane 

person ever thought that he would, but—such is 
the nature of American politics—his almost entirely negative 
statement has been described as statesmanlike. It is very 
difficult to cut through such exaggerations to the concrete 
results, if any, of the General’s journey—particularly when the 
business of high-powered conferences on the high seas is still 
going on and various great political figures of the next Adminis- 
tration are shuttling to and fro in helicopters and other air- 
craft. Nor is it easy to see what good General Eisenhower 
can do to himself or anyone else by undertaking to meet 
General MacArthur, -who is claiming that he can see from his 
vantage point in New York a solution that General Eisenhower 
could not himself see in Korea. 

Yet, when all these reservations are made, there is no denying 
that there is something refreshing in the idea of a new mind, that 
of the President-elect of the United States, applying itself ‘to 
the problems of Korea, which the monotonously hopeless 
communiqués from Panmunjom and the United Nations 
Assembly had made stale and repellent. It is certainly 
desirable that the American public. and that of other 
countries too, should be stimulated to look once again 
at the question as a whole and to prepare itself to judge 
the plans which General Eisenhower must now propose, 
in the light of what he has seen on the spot. The General 
had said, in the one sentence in his statement to the Press at 
Seoul that may be revealing, that it is very difficult to find “a 
plan that would bring a positive and definite victory without 
possibly running a grave risk of enlarging the war.” But he 
has not said that he has given up looking for such a plan. 
He has not committed himself to the opposite view—so difficult 
for impatient Americans to accept—that the battle-line in 
Korea might have to be accepted as a permanent armed frontier 
between the Communist and non-Communist worlds. And he 
has spent some time with President Syngman Rhee, whose 
advocacy of a greatly enlarged Republic of Korea Army, 
placed in the front line with an opportunity to go ahead and 
conquer, dovetails neatly—perhaps too neatly—with the recent 
Statements by American military spokesmen that the R.O.K. 


troops are much better than the world thought they were. Any 
solution which involved a freer hand for President Syngman 
Rhee would need to be watched with particular care. 


Oil for Adventurers? 


The question of the shipment of oil from Persia in American 
tankers is certainly important enough to be discussed once 
again by Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson when they meet in Paris. 
It is easy to see why certain American firms keep coming 
back to the tempting bait which is Persian oil, and why the 
United States Government should grow weary of driving them 
away. The oil is plentiful and it could be cheap. The dispute 
between a stubborn Persian Government and a stiff-necked 
oil company must be very irritating to the American oil man 
who sees potential profits going to waste. Perhaps in the 
circumstances the British Foreign Office was right to describe 

“helpful” the American State Department’s warning to 
American nationals and firms who are thinking of buying oil 
from Persia that “ The legal risks involved are matters to be 
resolved by the individuals or firms concerned.” But whatever 
the Foreign Office may think about it, the rest of the American 
statement amounts to carte blanche for any American shipper 
who wishes to risk buying from the Persian Government oil 
which does not belong to it. It will not help the Persian 
Government very much, it will injure the interest of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, the British Government will not like it, 
and tankers which succeed in loading some oil may have it 
impounded when they touch port. But the State Department, 
which is not ignorant of these things, washes its hands of the 
business. Whether American firms will be discouraged by this 
is doubtful. After all, has not Mr. Alton Jones—who is a 
very big man in the oil world—been to Persia, and has he not 
said that he sees no reason why any shipper bringing out oil 
should have undue trouble ? Apparently Mr. Jones thought 
that either the A.I.0.C. would do nothing about it, or that it 
could be squared. And, for the rest, there is always the com- 
forting consideration that such American firms as feel it worth 
while to take the risk of loading oil illegally at Abadan will 
only be little ones—at any rate until the big ones also find 
it worth their while. 
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Tunisia and Morocco 


Whoever they were who murdered Farhet Hached, the 
Tunisian nationalist and trade unionist, in the outskirts of 
unis, last week, they gave the signal thereby for a violent 
spasm of anti-French demonstrations running westward across 
North Africa and reaching a bloody climax in the Casablanca 
riots. Whether or not the murder of Hached had been cold- 
bloodedly planned to coincide with the opening of the United 
Nations debate on Tunisia (which is to be followed by a 
similar discussion of Moroccan demands for independence) 
is an Open question, but the French authorities seem to have 
satisfied themselves that the eruption of violence in the slums 
of Casablanca was anything but spontaneous, The Tunisian 
nationalists say that Hached killed by members of 
La Main Rouge, allegedly « secret French anti-nationalist 
organisation, but it would be a strange thing if Frenchmen 
committed a crime that would be a political disaster for France. 
The nationalists in Morocco contend that the Casablanca riots 
were caused by police provocation, but their contention looks 
thin when placed against the evidence of careful premeditation 
that has come to light and the fact, for what it is worth, that 
one of the instigators of the riot, now under arrest, is a member 
of both the Nationalist and the Communist parties of Morocco. 
The French authorities, indeed, say that they have proof of 
collusion between the parties. The whole chain of events 
looks as though it was engineered to give immediate point to 
the Arab-Asian argument before the General Assembly’s poli- 
tical committee that the situation in Tunisia and Morocco 
under French administration is a menace to international peace 
and security. 


Was 


The German Constitution 


A constitutional crisis in Germany has been averted, but 
a constitutional tangle remains. The facts themselves are 
clear. The Supreme Court at Karlsruhe has had submitted to 
it three questions, all concerning the contractual agreements 
on whose ratification German association with the European 
Defence Community depends. The President of the Republic, 
Dr. Heuss, asked whether he would be justified in approving 
the agreements if they passed the Bundestag by a bare 
majority. The Social Democrats asked whether the treaties 
should not be regarded as completely unconstitutional; the 
Government coalition asked whether the treaties could be 
adopted by a simple majority. The first request was for advice, 
which would not necessarily be binding; the second and third 
were for decisive rulings. The two latter would come before 
the two “ Senates ” into which the Supreme Court is divided, 
and it is suggested that the “ black ” Senate, which would hear 
the Government's appeal is more generally favourable to the 
Government than the other. The Government request in any 
case must for technical reasons be heard before the Socialist. 
Now most unexpectedly the Court, sitting as a whole, has 
announced that whatever its finding on President Heuss’s 
question (which it has not yet considered) the finding will 
bind the two Senates when they hear the Government’s and 
the Socialists’ cases respectively. This has gravely disconcerted 
the Government, and after prolonged private discussions the 
President has withdrawn his question from the Court altogether, 
on the ground that it is improper that a ruling on an advisory 
opinion should govern judicial decisions. Does the situation 
now become again what it originally was? Will, that is to 
say, the black Senate proceed to consider the case put by 
the Government as though nothing had happened? That 
question cannot yet be answered. The whole affair is dis- 
quieting, for early decisions on defence are essential. 


Movement in Egypt 

General Neguib, having at the outset set his face against deal- 
ings with the old school of politicians, has now not only 
released from prison those of them who were sufficiently 
dangerous to be shut up there a few months ago but is 
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apparently willing to countenance a restoration of the party 
machinery of the Wafd in his attempt to keep the country 
united in pursuit of social and economic reform. The precise 
importance of this move cannot yet be assessed. There has 
been no attempt to strengthen (if that is the word) the cabinet 
of technical specialists with an experimental transfusion of old 
blood. The courtesies exchanged between General Neguib 
and Mustafa Nahas are presumably just courtesies, since the 
former leader of the Wafd no longer has much significance 
except as a somewhat tarnished figurehead. But the open, and 
officially countenanced, resuscitation of the system of Wafd 
agents throughout Egypt is another matter, and it is difficult 
to believe that the process is entirely without danger. It is 
one thing to enlist the co-operation of the old political forces 
in the proposed reform of the constitution—for, with ex-King 
Farouk out of the country and his former entourage power- 
less, nobody has much interest in leaving the constitution as 
it is. But it is another thing to associate the old forces with 
the schemes which are also on foot for extending welfare 
services and “ protecting ~ the community from the hardships 
which arise from the slump in cotton sales. Corruption is 
a habit which soon revives, even after its former addicts have 
protested their intention to have done with it. A great deal 
depends on the ability of the army to keep its grip on the 
situation as a whole, while making use of some parts of the 


“old political machine in detail. 


India’s Five-Year Plan 


The publication of the Indian five-year plan having 
preceded by more than three days the issue of the 


communiqué recording the results of the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference, there can be no question of the plan 
being based on anything but India’s internal needs. Those 
needs consist in the first instance of an increased food-supply 
and the raising of the standard of living generally. The pro- 
portion of the total sum of £1,550,000,000 to be devoted to 
these purposes is no less than 17.4 per cent. In addition, and 
as a necessary corollary, 27 per cent. is to be devoted to 
irrigation and power projects, which are obvious essentials for 
the effective development of agriculture. One important result 
of an increase in the production of food grains will be a 
diminution of imports from dollar countries. It is to be noted 
that one target aimed at is a substantial increase on the pro- 
duction of jute. Pakistan is, of course, a large producer of 
jute, and India’s natural source of supply, but the general 
tension existing between the two countries has for long dammed 
the natural flow of jute from Pakistan in exchange for a natural 
flow of coal from India. Negotiations now in progress for a 
fresh trade treaty will, it may be hoped, remove impediments 
to an exchange obviously advantageous to both countries. 
India is at present an importer of steel. She has good supplies 
of excellent ore, and the proposed increase of steel production 
by nearly 40 per cent. should be well within the possibilities. 
But India’s problem is the same as so many other countries 
have to face. No less than 25 per cent. of her revenue is spent 
on defence and, with Communist China now master of Tibet, 
and therefore on India’s frontier, the total under that head can 
clearly not be diminished. 


Labour in Mayfair 


The new National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party will retire into Brown’s Hotel on Saturday morning 
and hope to emerge on Sunday evening with the makings 
of a policy and an electoral programme. The policy is to 
unite the party, the programme to bring it back to power: no 
mean task, since neither should contradict the other. For 
months past the constituencies have brooded over foreign 
policy, food and agriculture, public ownership of industry, and 
private industry in the mixed economy. The broodings are 
condensed and prepared for the Executive. Morecambe told 
the Executive to list “ the key industries to be taken into public 
ownership.” Margate told the T.U.C.’s General Council to 
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“formulate proposals for the extension of social ownership 
into other industries and services.” The trilogy of policy 
statements on foreign, colonial and home affairs (now com- 
fortably endorsed) have marked out the problems and the main 
signposts. But the signposts were fogged by tactful ambiguities, 
and everyone knows the problems. The party cannot manage 
without a policy, but the only one seemingly to hand is “ Back 
to the old faith! ”—more and more nationalisation. But 
personalities may affect policy. Mr. Bevan will be at Brown’s 
and Mr. Morrison will be absent. There is, however, a healthy 
scepticism in the movement, distrusting the first blithe 
rationalism, fearing its present perversions. We must hope, 
and can expect, that its voice will be heard. But it may have 
to be muted. 


Arms Cut 

The official explanations of the exact effect of the cuts 
and postponements in the arms production programme 
which Mr. Churchill announced last week cannot explain 
the cuts away altogether. The point at which we are to be 
sufficiently armed to feel secure and to meet our existing 
commitments has now been postponed to a distant date. In 
fact the levelling of production to an annual rate of 
£600 million a year tends to remove altogether the original 
assumption that the effort of rearmament would reach its peak 
at a fixed date, after which there might be some relaxation. 
Frequent changes of degree in the programmes have combined 
to produce something like a change in kind. The reduction 
in the number of aircraft to be produced, and in particular 
the cuts in the programme for the Canberra light bomber, 
might even mean a move towards the hitherto unpopular 
American conception of a European defence system in which 
the United States provides the air cover for a European army. 
It is to be hoped that this idea will be ruled out again at the 
meeting of the Atlantic Council on Monday. From the point of 
view of the British aircraft industry the picture is not, of course, 
entirely dark. Orders for military aircraft for foreign Govern- 
ments together with the bouyant demand for civil types seem 


to be sufficient to maintain potential capacity for an 
emergency. But industrial potential and security are not the 


same thing. 


An Educational Accord 

After the party bickerings that have so often marked pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons in the last few weeks 
the close approach to unanimity attained in the discussion of 
the new Education Bill on Monday is particularly welcome. 
Such a Bill should of course be, as it virtually is, an agreed 
measure, as the principal Bill in 1944 so largely was. Here, 
however, it is not so much the good of the child, which of 
all things ought to be non-contentious, as the religious con- 
victions of the parents which is in question, and on that some 
want of accord might have been anticipated. Fortunately no 
such anticipation was justified. The main aim of the Bill 
is to provide adequate Government assistance in the provision 
of denominational schools—Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Free Church, Jewish—in the new housing areas. 
There is no disagreement here. On one point only, and 
very intelligibly, was there any strong criticism. Clause 4 
of the new Bill provides that, when a school attendance officer 
reports that a child who should be attending school is not, 
an attendance order shall be served on the parent specifying 
the school that the child is required to attend. It is true that 
a parent who prefers another school has a right of appeal, but 
the procedure plainly ought to be reversed, the parent 
nominating the school and the local authority appealing if it 
objects to his choice. Mr. Ede quoted with effect a clause 
from the original Bill laying it down that, generally speaking, 
“ pupils are to be educated in accordance with the will of their 
parents.” This is clearly right, even though some parents may 
not be competent to make the wisest choice. The Minister 
declared her readiness to consider amendments to Clause 4 
in committee. She should do so with a very open mind. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE old joke about the sergeant-major who said: “I 

want three volunteers for coal fatigues—you, and you, 

and you” will live as long as the army lives. It illus- 
trates one of the temptations that beset those in authority— 
the temptation to secure by short-cut some result wanted by 
higher authority. The Sapper Colonel who informed his 
officers and men that a deduction according to rank would be 
made from their pay towards the George VI Memorial Fund 
must have been tempted in this way. He cannot have 
realised, at the moment when temptation vanquished him, that 
he was providing the Opposition in the House of Commons 
with ammunition to fire at the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. Head. It was Mr. Head’s turn for questions on Tuesday, 
and the compulsory “ voluntary ” contribution was only one 
item in a barrage directed against him, 


* * a * 


He makes an excellent target because, as Labour’s old 
soldiers appreciate very well, his intelligence and experience 
make him quick to understand how the army looks at a thing, 
what a politician can make of it, and how awkward it may 
be to reconcile the two views. The use of national service- 
men as Officers’ servants, which Mr. Anthony Greenwood 
raised this week, is a case in point. Theoretically it is not 
easy to justify the use of conscripts in this way. In fact, some 
conscripts are not at all reluctant to become batmen (or 
sergeants’ mess waiters for that matter) whose duties they 
regard—though they would never admit it, except to their 
cronies—as being in some respects “cushier™ than those of 
the ordinary soldier. 


* * * 


House of Lords, the army is treated more 
ceremoniously. While Mr. Head was being baited, General 
Lord Jeffreys, with the stateliness that so fascinated the 
Commons when he was Member for Petersfield, asked Lord 
Onslow why No. | dress for the army did not restore a red 
tunic to those regiments whose traditional colour it was ? 
Lord Mersey supported the General by suggesting that Julius 
Caesar had worn a red jacket when he landed in Britain. It 
was Lord Onslow’s sordid task to resist red tunics on the 
ground of cost, but the reference to Julius Caesar permitted 
him a nobler close: he would bring such information to the 
notice of the Secretary of State for War. 

* * * * 


The Queen has yielded graciously to the address sent by 
the Lords last week praying that she might allow her 
prerogative, in so far as it related to the creation of peerages, 
not to stand in the way of the consideration by Parliament 
during the present session of any measure that might be intro- 
duced providing for the creation of life peerages. Lord Simon 
can now go ahead with the introduction of his Life Peers Bill. 

* * * * 


In the 


Dignity and grace have been shy of the Commons this week, 
The best that can be said of Monday’s debate on Labour’s 
motion censuring Sir Charles MacAndrew, Chairman of Ways 
and Means, for incompetence and partiality is that the 
Opposition withdrew the motion after debate. If there had 
been a vote Sir Charles would have had to resign, as Mr. 
Clement Davies pointed out. Yet Sir Charles is well liked 
and Labour’s criticism—Mr. Davies made this plain too—was 
really directed against the Government. It was an appendix 
to last week’s debate on the Opposition’s motion of censure 
against the Government, in which a few back-benchers—Mr. 
Usborne (Labour), Mr. Boothby (Conservative) and Mr. 
Grimond (Liberal) among them—began tentatively to consider 
whether the conduct of the party war on traditional lines was 
not rather profitless. Mr. Usborne, whose speech was not 
welcome to some of his Labour colleagues, made the startling 
declaration that if he had to choose between loyalty to party 
and loyalty to Parliament he would choose—Parliament. 

J. F. B. 
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PATTERNS FOR AFRICA 


T is no doubt a mere coincidence, though a fortunate one, 

that three documents bearing on the future of Africa— 

Sir Philip Mitchell’s despatch on the development of East 
Africa, the “ Capricorn Declarations” associated particularly 
with the name of Col. David Stirling and Dr. Leakey’s illumin- 
ating little book (reviewed on a later page of this issue) on the 
Kikuyu and the background of the Mau Mau movement 
should have appeared in the same week. The two former are 
concerned mainly with broad principles, the third is a detailed 
study of conditions in a particular and limited area, but con- 
ditions which in fact are common to most of the six territories 
with which the Capricorn Declarations are concerned. From 
them something like a pattern for Africa can be derived. To 
say that the present is a period of crisis for Africa is mere 
platitude. The facts stand out in newspaper headlines daily 
what is happening in Morocco, in Tunis, in Egypt, in the Union 
of South Africa. Apart from any of these dependent or inde- 
pendent territories stand three groups of British dependencies 
(to include Southern Rhodesia conveniently, but inaccurately, 
under that head)—in West Africa, where, especially in the Gold 
Coast, the advance towards self-government has been carried 
far: in Central Africa, where the federation of Southern Rho- 
desia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is now an immediate 
issue: and in East Africa, where Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda, all of technically slightly different status, form a poten- 
tial unit which, in the opinion of the Capricorn Africa Society, 
should be joined in due course with the Central African federa- 
tion, when it emefges, to form a large and powerful six-territory 
federation, stretching from the frontiers of Abyssinia and the 
Sudan in the north to those of Bechuanaland and the South 
African Union in the south. 

There is plenty of temptation here for amateur constitution- 
makers, but it would be a profound mistake to put serious 
attempts at constructive planning in Africa on no higher level 
than that. No one is more emphatic on that point than Sir 
Philip Mitchell, speaking from his lifelong official career in 
various African territories. Land and industrialisation, he 
affirms, are two problems crying out for solution in East 
Africa. The same may be said of Central Africa, especially 
of Northern Rhodesia, where the need for adequate—and in- 
expensive—labour for the copper mines has created a situation 
that needs to be held firmly in hand. But principles come 
before details, and the principles the Capricorn Society lays 
down merit close examination. The initial declaration 
“ We hold that all men, despite their varying talents, are born 
equal in dignity before God and have a common duty towards 
each other: we hold that the differences between men, whether 
of creed or colour, are honourable differences *—may wear the 
aspect rather of academic idealism than of a practical approach 
to the problem of racial differences in Africa. But it is the 
outcome of intensive discussions over the past year between 
European settlers and business-men and influential African 
leaders; as such it forms no bad starting-point for a study of 
how the principle of partnership between black and white in 
Africa can be applied. The principle itself cannot be 
challenged. It is abundantly clear that no other is possible. 
The white man—not so much the missionary and the official, 
who serve their time in Africa and disappear, as the settler 
who has made his home there and looks to his sons succeeding 
him—is permanently established. There is no question of 
evicting him. In natural ability, acquired skill and the posses- 
sion of capital he has decisive advantages over the African; 
in numbers—there are twenty-five million Africans in the six 
territories and a little over a quarier of a million Europeans— 


the advantage is all on the other side. Natural increase, more- 
over, is greater in the case of the Africans than of the 
Europeans, whose numbers are likely to be swelled mainly 
by immigration. The dangers of such a situation demand a 
proportionate effort to avert them. 

Full discussion of the full Capricorn Federation may be 
deferred, for its authors are satisfied that the limited Central 
African Federation must be achieved first, and while they 
are opposed, rightly, to any imposition of federation in the face 
of overwhelming African opposition they have been doing their 
best to convince influential African leaders of the benefits it 
would confer on Africans no less than on Europeans. That 
process may take time. Africans in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland feel their interests safer in the hands of British 
officials than in those of British settlers, who, to begin with 
at any rate, would predominate politically in any federation. 
Their supreme fear is for their land. If that intelligible 
anxiety could be dispelled the opposition to federation would 
be more than halved. Here Sir Philip Mitchell and Dr. Leakey 
are at one. They agree that land at present cultivated could 
support a much larger African population if it were cultivated 
more scientifically, and that much more land could be brought 
under cultivation if money could be found for such essentials as 
irrigation. There is hardly an opportunity here for such union 
of private and public capital as is projected in connection with 
the Volta Dam project in the Gold Coast, but the Colonial 
Loans Fund and the Colonial Development Corporation should 
be able to contribute substantially to the solution of this 
primary problem. But what is needed first is, as Sir Philip 
Mitchell says, a comprehensive study which will set in their 
right proportion the claims of mining, manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, transport and other enterprises. Somethimg could be 
learned here by both the Central African and the East African 
territories from the five-year plan on which India is embarking. 
Many of the problems are the same. 

All this makes the delays in constituting the Royal Com- 
mission on East Africa deeply deplorable. Sir Philip Mitchell 
proposed the appointment of such a commission more than a 
year ago and expressed the hope that it could be at work before 
the end of 1952. Mr. Lyttelton announced his acceptance of 
the proposal last July. So far the name of no single member 
of the commission except the chairman has been announced. 
It is true that it is mainly with long-term rather than immediate 
problems that the commission is concerned, but the land ques- 
tion, in fact, is both. The spectacle of the commission at work 
would create hope and confidence, as the delay in starting is 
creating disillusionment and distrust. The commissioners can 
certainly not afford to ignore the concrete proposals of the 
Capricorn Society regarding the division of the land, in some 
at least of the six territories, into Open and Native areas, 
in the latter of which no European will be permitted to own 
land or to carry on business unless it is held by the territorial 
Government to further African interests. In the Open areas 
Africans will be free to own land for residential and trading 
sites. The hope is that in the Native areas Africans will be able 
to develop, in shelter from European competition, agricultural 
and industrial skill which will in time enable them to play a 
full part, both economically and politically, in the life of the 
whole territory, and indeed of the proposed federation. This, 
it is emphasised, “ is not apartheid in the accepted sense. That 
is a device to protect the white man; the Native areas are 
designed to protect the African.” Such claims, no doubt, need 
careful scrutiny. So do franchise proposals giving full equality 
“to those capable of achieving the requisite standards ”; legis- 
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lation may be in question that would affect the African’s whole 
way of life: he ought not be denied all power to influence it 
because he has not attained a certain level of Western educa- 
tion. On the whole the case for Ceniral African federation is 
strong, and it is to be hoped that Africans can be convinced of 
its benefits. But some of its advocates need to change their 
language. To talk of absorbing “ many millions ” of immigrants 
from Great Britain and Western Europe, or to dec!are that 
“ federation will write finis to the extreme African Nationalism 
which aimed at bringing ‘Gold Coastism’ to the Zambesi ” 
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(Mr. Roy Welensky in Optima), is to take the shortest and most 
effective way of confirming all the suspicions of Africans. This 
is not the way of the Capricorn Society, or of Sir Philip 
Mitchell, or of Dr. Leakey. It is to be hoped it will not be the 
way of the Royal Commission. Africa cannot and will not 
stand still. Statesmanship can still mark out a safe way of 
advance. But there must be no delay in facing fundamental 
problems, no perpetuation of race-barriers (which Dr. Malan 
seeks to impose even in universities) and a fixed determination 
to make racial partnership a reality. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AVING commented last week on the ill-timed and 
intemperate attack made by Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
in a Sunday paper on Marshal Tito in the name 
of his fellow Roman Catholics, | am glad to pay tribute 


to the moderation and discretion with which Cardinal 
Griffin has since discussed the same question. While 
speaking in firm and emphatic terms of the treatment 


Roman Catholics have received in Yugoslavia, the Card‘nal 
went on to say that good may aciually come of Marshal 
Tito’s visit to this country if Mr. Eden takes the opportunity 
to convey to him in appropriate language the feelings of millions 
of Christians in this country about the persecution of Christians 
in Yugoslavia are undergoing. That, I may observe, is almost 
precisely what I said myself here a week ago. I would only 
add that it is to be hoped that it will be left to the Foreign 
Secretary to say in his own way what he feels can and shouid 
be said. To raise questions with the Head of a State about 
internal conditions in his country is a delicate matter, particu- 
larly when the relationship of host and guest is involved. Only 
Mr. Eden can judge how much can be said with advantage and 
how much would be unwise and detrimental. 

* * * * 

The charges brought against the Government of Kenya, 
accused flatly by Mr. D. N. Pritt of opening his letters and 
listening in to his telephone conversations, were part of a 
really astonishing performance. The actual words, according to 
The Times, were “ every conversation we have is listened to 
and every letier is read.” Counsel for the prosecution having 
categorically denied this, Mr. Pritt made the astonishing reply 
that if the Government was not listening to his telephone con- 
versations and opening his letters “then the whole of my 
personal political experience is standing on its head.” When 
the presiding magistrate said he would regret to learn that any- 
thing of the kind had been happening, and that there was no 
evidence for any such suggestion, Mr. Pritt replied with the 
utmost simplicity that he had no idea he was suggesting any- 
thing unusual; it never occurred to him that the Kenya Govern- 
ment was not taking reasonable precautions. All this may 
be in accordance with the best traditions of the British Bar. 
If so I must study the traditions of the British Bar more closely. 

Bad *” * * 

The Opposition, it is to be hoped, has now exhausted 
its zest for votes of censure. Neither of those moved in the 
past week has done anyone a scrap of good. In the first, 
a portmanteau motion charging the Government with a 
multitude of sins, Mr. Attlee made a good speech, but Mr. 
Churchill made a better, and the Government secured the 
very comfortable majority of 24. The second an attempt to 
censure the Chairman of Committees for his conduct in the 
chair, was very much to be deprecated. Such a motion is most 
unusual: Sir Charles MacAndrew has long experience in the 
chair, and is widely respected; and as Mr. Clement Davies 
observed in a most pertinent speech, one has not much liking 
for a side that attacks the referee. Here there was no division, 
for the motion was withdrawn. The upshot of the whole 
business is that Parliamentary time which was badly needed 
was wasted, the animosities that have been far too prevalent 
this session were intensified and that nothing whatever was 
achieved. 


fter a drive down to the south of Surrey last Saturday 
I feel I can claim a high place among authorities on driving 
in fog. It was ceriainly the worst drive of its kind I have ever 
experienced, and I am glad to find my impressions confirmed 
by the A.A., who say they can remember nothing worse. To 
get lost in the Mall may seem difficult, but the hard fact 
remains that I found I had turned into Birdcage Walk and was 
crawling towards Parliament Square when I thought I was 
crawling past Buckingham Palace towards Victoria. “ Visibility 
nil,” I imagine, always goes a trifle beyond the facts; though 
I was frequenily on the point of running into the backs of 
stationary vehic'es | always saw their back lights just in time. 
And my passenger——a passenger (by preference a wife) on such 
occasions is indispensable—could always just see the kerb 
of the near-side pavement and keep me edging along it. How 
unaccompanied drivers managed I fail to conceive. And then, 
about twenty miles out, came first gradual light and then bright 
sunshine. Serviceable material for a sermon here. 

* * * * 

I am a good deal interested in a recent decision of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal that a sentence passed by the 
Recorder of Colchester must be quashed because the Recorder 
had wrongly to!d the defendant that if he wanted to give evi- 
dence he must take an oath. Actually it is specifically provided, 
by legislation going back in its present form to 1888 (though 
there were much earlier enactments), that for any purpose for 
which an oath is necessary an affirmation may be substituted, 
whether in a law-court or elsewhere, if the person concerned 
declares either that the taking of an oath is contrary to his 
religious belief (as it is in the case of most members of the 
Society of Friends) or that he has no religious belief. I have 
always felt that the law should go a little further, and simply 
state that in all cases an affirmation can, if desired, be substi- 
tuted for an oath. I myself habitually affirm when the occasion 
arises, but, while it is by no means the case that I have no 
religious belief it is putting it a little high to elevate oath- 
taking to the plane of religious conviction. No questions 
are asked of a new member of the House of Commons who 
prefers to affirm rather than take the customary oath of alle- 
giance. He just affirms. That, I suggest, is as it should be. 

* * * * 


The death this week of one of the few survivors of the 
sinking of the liner * Titanic’ forty years ago brings back 
vividly the sensation which that almost unprecedented disaster 
caused. The liner was at that time the largest ship afloat. 
Her construction, her launch and her departure on her maiden 
voyage had aroused much the same public interest as the same 
events in the career of the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ twenty-eight 
years later. The maiden voyage was never completed. One 
morning that April I saw fromthe top of a bus in the Strand a 
newspaper placard with the startling legend “ Titanic sinking.” 
W. T. Stead was known to be a passenger. I suppose every 
paper in London wirelessed to him to send it a story. Certainly 
the paper of which I was then News Editor did. But Stead 
sent no story. He was one of the fifteen hundred who went 
down with the ship after she had driven at full speed against 


an iceberg. 
JANUS 
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France and Indo-China 
By D. R. GILLIE 


HE Indo-China War now invades every aspect of 

French public life. Sooner or later anyone who is try- 

ing to get something done will find he cannot because 
of some repercussion of the conflict in the Far East. Financially 
it eats up more than one-third of the defence budget and about 
one-tenth of the total budget, and constitutes the greater part 
of the deficit. It is thus the Indo-China war that comes 
between France and effective stabilisation. Without real 
stabilisation the financing of re-equipment, reconstruction and 
housing on a sufficient scale is an almost insoluble problem. 
Without pushing forward the first still further (for a great deal 
has been done), France cannot hold her own economically in 
the world. Without quickening up reconstruction and 
re-housing she cannot ease her social problems. 

The expeditionary force in Indo-China consists of 50,000 
metropolitan troops, 60,000 North Africans, 25,000 black 
Africans and 15,000 mercenaries of the Foreign Legion. Com- 
bined with 100,000 Vietnamians, these form the French Union 
army, which is supported by the Vietnamian national army 
of about 80,000 men (in rapid expansion), and by about 90,000 
men in local anti-Communist militias (usually of religious 
inspiration—Christian, Buddhist or Taoist). The impor- 
tance of the French contribution can only be fully understood 
when it is realised that the 50,000 metropolitan soldiers are 
all regulars, and that they provide the majority of the officers 
and a high percentage of the N.C.O.s for the whole force, 
although the Vietnamian national army is now rapidly pro- 
ducing its own. The losses of French officers in the Indo-China 
war have recently been equivalent to the year’s intake of 
officers from the principal French training-schools. Officers 
sent home for recuperation are frequently called back before 
complete recovery. The strain on the French stock of non- 
commissioned officers is even greater than on officers. In other 
words, the conduct of the Indo-China war is effectively delaying 
that reconstitution of French military strength in Europe which 
would be so valuable to her allies, and which would therefore 
guarantee France’s status amongst them and give her a chance 
of maintaining a lead over Germany in a United Europe. 

Further, there is the sickening moral problem of this war. 
Are the casualties justified—the 30,000 dead of the expedi- 
tionary force and the losses ten times heavier amongst the 
Vietnamians, whose ultimate welfare and association with 
France are amongst the presumed aims of the whole operation ? 
Without doubt the most effective Communist propaganda in 
France is that devoted to “the Dirty War.” It is no accident 
that the principal Communist “ martyr” in France is a young 
French naval N.C.O. with a five years’ sentence for anti-war 
propaganda within the service. 

Yet when the consequences and practical problems of 
withdrawal are considered, the case for France not getting out 
is very strong indeed. It is true that she became involved 
in these Far Eastern operations after the war for old-fashioned 
colonial motives with their mixture of good and bad—partly, 
that is, to defend vested interests, partly from a_ healthy 
belief that her military reverse in 1940 ought not to 
induce her to abandon her responsibilities as a World-Power, 
and partly from the peculiarly French conception of the 
relation between the home country and overseas territories as 
a much more organised one than Great Britain has ever 
attempted, democratisation, federalisation and autonomy 
being conceived of as requiring a central direction from Paris 
and as being compatible with it. (It is easy to point out the 
shortcomings of the French Union as an expression of this 
idea, but not hard to show that the application of the 
Dominion idea to French overseas territories and associated 
States would result in complete dispersal, “ balkanisation ” 
over wide areas by the creation of unsubstantial States unable 
to defend themselves.) Today, however, whatever the motives 
by which France became originally involved in this war, she 
is in fact holding one of the hot sectors of the cold war at 
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least as much in the general interest as in her own. We have 
already experienced once the effect of a hostile power in 
Indo-China. Siam is scarcely a protective barrier to Malaya. 

The prospect of what France could do if she were relieved 
of the Indo-China burden is so seductive that many inevitably 
leap to the conclusion that she could have altogether avoided 
it and that she can now lay it down. The first argument is 
particularly tempting, because the mistakes made when France 
was struggling back into Indo-China after the war are many 
of them now obvious—and some seemed so to English minds 
at the time. On certain points historians will no doubt- be 
severe—both on political errors and on the failure to clean 
up the evil tradition of the security police. But, taken broadly, 
the Indo-China problem is organically related to French and 
European history. It is not an excrescence. It is not possible 
for a country to owe so much to her position as an imperial 
Power as France has done in recent years, and especially in 
her misfortunes, and then just to slip out of that position. 
Withdrawal is incidentally far more difficult for a Power that 
had suffered such reverses of fortune as France in 1940 than 
for one in Britain’s immediately post-war position. After our 
experience of Communists in satellite Governments and in 
China it is also surely unconvincing to argue that France can 
now (or perhaps ever could) negotiate anything with the 
Ho Chi Minh except a surrender—not only on her own behalf 
but on that of the non-Communist world. The extrication of 
the French expeditionary force in such circumstances, and 
the effect of its return home, would be fraught with the 
gravest dangers. 

The solution of the problem must therefore lie, if anywhere, 
in going ahead. But looking ahead seems to most Frenchmen 
at the present moment like looking into a long dark tunnel 
without any exit. Year after year seems to prove the impos- 
sibility of a military decision. In fact it is now admitted that 
the only hope of one lies in a national Vietnamian army, 
which alone can carry out the task of occupying and protect- 
ing territory when battles have been won. The gravest of 
all criticisms of French policy must be that this obvious fact 
was only really accepted two years ago. Frenchmen are 
dying in Indo-China today because of the slowness of succes- 
sive Governments in recognising the logic of the French Union 
idea, namely the real association of the peoples within it. It 
is Only by Vietnamians that the men of the expeditionary 
force can ultimately be replaced, because any American or 
other reinforcements—were they forthcoming—would almost 
certainly provoke the massive influx of Chinese support for 
the Vietminh forces so that the last state would be worse than 
the first. Alas. Mr. Nguyen Van Tam, the energetic Prime 
Minister of the Vietnamian Government, holds out little hope 
of his country needing less than its present protection for 
about two years ! 

During that time the only relief for which the French can 
hope is, in fact, financial and material assistance, mainly from 
the United States—both to France herself and to the three 
Indo-Chinese States, above all, of course, to Vietnam. It is a 
question both of strengthening France and the Vietnamians on 
the field of battle in the Far East, and of compensating France 
in Europe to some extent for the drain of her own strength to 
the Far East. Thé French Government has in recent months 
been: very vocal inputting its claims—not always wisely. It 
was unfortunate in the beginning that it should have described 
in terms of dominion status the very wide autonomy accorded 
to the three Ind6-Chinese States, when in fact the French Union 
conception, which is quite defensible, is substantially different 
from that of the Commonwealth. It is not particularly con- 
vincing to talk as if the French forces were fighting in Indo- 
China a purely idealistic battle for liberty. And it is bad 
tactics when asking, with however great justification, for more 
to underestimate what has already been received. 

When all this has been said, however, it remains that France 
is now staggering under her particularly heavy burden in the 
Far East and that it would involve general disaster if she 
abandoned it. She has incurred criticism for slowness in 
handing over in a sufficient measure to the Vietnamian Govern- 
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ment, and much of this criticism has in the past been justified. 
She is now under the heavy pressure of events to hand over 
more, so as to be able to withdraw some or all of her troops. 
But, in view of the importance of the front she is defending, 
her critics should remember that it is ‘necessary to maintain 
French morale as well as to create a sense of Franco- 
Vietnamian solidarity in Vietnamian hearts. It is no use build- 
ing up a Vietnamian army, if before it is ready the French 
people, who alone can maintain meanwhile a fighting front 
against the Vietminh forces, wash their hands of the whole 
business as no concern of theirs. If the long bloody misfortune 
in Indo-China is not to end in disaster for a wide circle of 
nations, therefore, France must push on with all measures 
capable of convincing the Vietnamians that their best future 
lies in a connection with the West established with her aid; but 
the other nations of the West must make it clear to France 
that they are aware of the importance of the function she is 
fulfilling and will bring as far as possible proportionate 
assistance. 


New York Christmas 


By GERARD E. NEYROUD : 
: New York 
HE tallest Christmas tree in the world has been brought 
down from the northern forest. and now stands rootless 
on the concrete of New York’s Rockefeller Plaza. 
Nature has attended to the decorations. Its branches are 
weighed down with real snow. The snowfall was a fortunate 
occurrence and one which, it is hoped, will be repeatedly 
renewed throughout the festive season. For Congressional 
investigators have made the disquieting discovery that the 
country is being flooded with tree-ornaments from Bohemia, 
which, of course, is behind the Iron Curtain. This “ diabolical 
conspiracy,” to quote the very words of Senator Wiley of 
Wisconsin, “ turns the stomach of every decent American.” 

Americans, more overtly Christmas-conscious than any other 
people, are in the process of being subjected to the most 
formidable tidal wave of advertising they have ever known. 
One great department store, which sells everything in the dic- 
tionary from ant-eggs to zithers, has taken an entire sixty-four- 
page section of the New York Times to display its wares. 
Colonel McCormick’s Daily News, which does the thinking 
for two-and-a-half million people, hands over 154 of the 242 
pages of a pre-holiday issue to the merchants. Mass-circulation 
magazines are bloated to four times their normal size, with no 
corresponding increase in non-commercial reading-matter. 
Postmen (who prefer to be known as carriers) bend under 
the weight of pouches stuffed with mail-order catalogues. And 
from every one of America’s hundred million radios and thirty 
million television sets flows a never-ending cascade of “ com- 
mercials,” ranging in intensity from simple wheedling to plain 
bullying. 

The choice of offerings is bewildering. For the ladies there 
are hand-wrought silver spoons at $16 each, a diamond ring 
for $12,000 or a diamond-encrusted gold clip priced at $5.95 
(50c. down and 50c. a week). There are such unromantic 
gifts’ as dish-washing machines, electrically propelled egg- 
beaters, gadget-covered kitchen ranges, shiny deep-freeze 
cabinets. For a mere two dollars there is an inexplicable 
garment billed as a “ history-making calorie-counting glamour 
apron (count the calories while you eat).” 

Offerings for men show less range and far less originality, 
with neckwear still the prime favourite, though there is cause 
for satisfaction in that the hundred-dollar hand-painted “ four- 
in-hand ” has died a merited death. Today the necktie industry 
appears to have been taken over lock, stock and barrel by a 
number of hitherto obscure White Russian countesses, who 
drop haughty hints that, for a consideration, they might be 
induced to part with signed and coroneted creations which, 
while relatively chaste, still are explosive enough to shatter 
the remaining glass in the Burlington Arcade. 
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For the inner man and woman there are whole smoked 
turkeys from Connecticut, the tangy black hams of Virginia’s 
razorback hogs, decorative baskets of oranges and kumquats 
from the groves of Florida or a gift carton of potatoes from 
Idaho—fifteen of them for only $4 post paid. There are gift- 
cards entitling the recipients to the periodic benefits arising 
from membershi> of such institutions as the Cheese of the 
Month Club, the Fruit ‘of the Month Club and the Surprise 
of the Month Club. 

For the younger set there are pressurised suits for use when 
visiting other planets, cowboy outfits for home use and atomic- 
ray space guns for defence. There are Jewish dolls for little 
Jewish girls. There are nun dolls for the devout. There are 
dark-complexioned dolls for negro children. There is, for 
sophisticated moppets, a doll named “La Vie en Rose,” who 
comes “ decked in her exquisite low-cut evening gown, a blood 
red rose on her bouffant skirt and another in her picture hat.” 
For the mothers of tomorrow there is a doil which, in place of 
internal sawdust, bears a smaller built-in doll attainable by 
manipulating a Caesarean zipper. 

Placid folk content to spend their evenings gathered around 
the family radiator are advised that modern science has pro- 
duced something new and exciting in the field of home enter- 
tainment—something so new that its invention has not yet been 
claimed by a Russian. This ingenious contrivance, which 
enables stay-at-homes to gaze upon the Eiffel Tower in all its 
three-dimensional glory, is known as the Stereoscope. Its 
sponsors, who concede that there was fun in the parlour in 
Grandma’s day, claim for the Stereoscope that i is way ahead 
of television in entertainment value, with the further inesti- 
mable advantage of having no commercials. 

Everything, of course, is “ gift-wrapped.” Elaborately 
ornate wrapping-paper and garlands of festive ribbon are man- 
datory and profitable extras. Most shops now have gift- 
wrapping counters staffed by deft gift-wrappers, and there is 
no escaping their ministrations, be the gift a wrist-watch or a 
refrigerator. There is mounting evidence, however, that the 
great annual assault on the American pocket-book is not proving 
as fruitful as the merchants had hoped. People are holding 
back. Yet there is no general lack of spending money, and 
there is even less lack of gainful employment. At the moment 
the New York Times is printing a daily average of forty-four 
columns of situations-vacant advertisements, with salaries 
ranging from $40 a week for office boys to $35,000 a year for 
top executives. 

But “there’s no real Christmas spirit in the air” is the 
lament of one big shopkeeper. His may be the narrow view- 
point of the overstocked retailer, but it is none the less true in 
the deeper sense. It seems reasonable to conclude that the 
Spirit of Christmas, which means so much to Americans, is 
being inhibited this year by the perplexities lurking behind the 
tree. America faces the new year and the new government 
with considerable trepidation. The Democrats—with the pos- 
sible single exception of Mr. Adlai Stevenson—are unhappy 
at the prospect of four years in the wilderness. The Republi- 
cans have real cause for apprehension over the chasm that 
has opened between Senator Robert Taft and the President- 
Elect. The rift was not unexpected, but it materialised with 
greater suddenness and went far deeper than had been antici- 
pated. Patriots in both camps are fearful of its potentialities 
for harm. 

There is grim recognition that the perils inherent in a divided 
Government are not limited to the home grounds. By far the 
biggest of those lurking perplexities is a spectre with a Mongol 
face and a Mongol thought-process. It is becoming ever 
clearer that this spectre will continue to haunt the American 
dream for a long time to come, that the November landslide 
did not exorcise the ghost and that the green hopes that 
sprouted in the emotional hot-bed of the campaign were not 
much better rooted than the Christmas tree in Rockefeller 
Plaza. In their place is growing a chill realisation. that General 
Eisenhower has not, after all, discovered a cure for the cancer 
of Communism. 
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Privacy and the Press 


By C. J. SLADE 
HE issues of freedom of the Press and of editorial 
responsibility were discussed recently by the House 
of Commons in connection with the proposal to estab- 

lish a Press Council. Various members, in supporting the 
Bill, pointed to the large volume of cheap and degrading 
journalism with which this country is regaled today. It does 
not appear, however, that any speaker drew attention to the 
large measure of protection afforded by the law, as it stands, 
to newspaper-proprietors who publish matter which is not 
only vulgar and debased but is also known to be untrue. 

Not very long ago Mrs. Donald Maclean, the wife of one 
of the missing diplomats, found it necessary to deny certain 
statements which she was said to have made in conversation 
with a reporter of a daily newspaper. It is not Known 
whether the report published in this particular case was in 
fact accurate or inaccurate. The incident, however, is by 
no means isolated, and it illustrates a striking anomaly in 
the English law, which has not been removed by the 
Defamation Act 1952. For even if the report was untrue from 
beginning to end, and even if it had been republished day after 
day, it is unlikely that Mrs. Maclean would have had any legal 
remedy. In all probability she could have obtained neither 
damages for what had already been published nor an Order 
of the High Court forbidding similar publication in the future. 

The Englishman at the present time has no right whatever 
to privacy as such. He cannot, in other words, prevent 
unauthorised interference with the seclusion of himself, his 
family or his property by members of the public unless such 
interference amounts to some recognised civil wrong. It may 
for example constitute a trespass or libel or infringement of 
copyright. The mere fact, however, that a man’s privacy has 
been infringed so as to cause him considerable annoyance 
will not give him any cause of action. The widow of the dead 
test pilot, the mother of the condemned criminal, usually has 
no redress when undesirable representatives of the Press badger 
her or publish in a sensational form details of her private life. 

Lord Porter’s Committee which examined the law of 
Defamation and published its report in 1948 considered this 
problem but declined to deal with it. 

“We are satisfied on the evidence of representatives 
of the journalistic profession and by newspaper pro- 
prietors themselves that the practice is one which is strongly 
deprecated by all reputable journalists and newspapers. 
Moreover it does not appear to us that this abuse, so far 
as it exists, properly falls within the scope of the law of 
defamation or is one for which a suitable remedy could 
be found by an extension of the existing law. We think 
that there are great difficulties in formulating an extended 
definition of criminal or civil libel which, while effective to 
restrain improper invasion of privacy, would not interfere 
with the due reporting of matters which are of public 
interest. .. . The offence ” it held “ is primarily one against 
good taste and if a legal remedy has to be created it must 
we think be in a sphere which is outside our terms of 
reference.” 

Previously the Committee had stated: “In so far as the 
complaint relates to the publication of details of the private 
lives and affairs of persons who have no desire for such 
publicity, the matter so published, however offensive it may 
be to good taste, is not normally defamatory. If it is, and 1s 
also untrue, it is actionable under the existing law.” The hard- 
ship arises, however, as this statement implies, where untrue 
statements have been made which do not amount to 
defamation. 

In the absence of defamation, the only remedy available to 
persons who discover that some untrue statement has been 
made about them is to sue for what is generally known as 
injurious falsehood. Until this year such persons had in all 
cases to prove that they had suffered certain specific financial 


loss. A trader, for example, who had been falsely stated to 
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have ceased business, would have had to prove that named 
customers had for that reason ceased to do business with him. 
Proof of such damage is not easy, and the position of professional 
people has been somewhat ameliorated by the Defamation Act 
1952, which provides that in such an action it shall not be 
necessary to prove special damage (a) If the words upon 
which the action is founded are calculated to cause pecuniary 
damage to the plaintiff and are published in writing or other 
permanent form; or (b) if the said words are calculated to 
cause pecuniary damage to the plaintiff in respect of any office, 
profession, calling, trade or business held or carried on by 
him at the time of the publication. 

This provision, however, would be of no avail to private 
persons in similar circumstances to those of Mrs. Maclean, 
for it is highly improbable that they could point to the 
specific financial loss which would be an essential feature to 
an action for injurious falsehood. Would Mrs. Maclean, then, 
have had a cause of action for defamation? Only if she 
could have established that the newspaper report was 
defamatory as well as untrue. Matter may be included under 
the heading of defamatory though it involves no moral dis- 
credit, so long as it tends to bring the plaintiff into hatred, 
ridicule or contempt, or causes him or her to be shunned and 
avoided. Princess Youssoupoff, for example, recovered 
£25,000 damages for libel against the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
company for a film in which she was represented as having 
been raped by Rasputin. Mrs. Maclean, however, could 
scarcely have availed herself of this principle. The particular 
newspaper-report cannot have caused Mrs,. Maclean to be 
despised or avoided. If untrue, it would merely have given 
her intense annoyance and perhaps suffering. 

Discussion of this incident therefore reveals what may seem 
to be an extraordinary gap in our law. If a newspaper, with 
however large a circulation, quite wantonly and deliberately 
publishes an account of a purported interview with me which 
is fictitious from beginning to end, I have no legal remedy 
whatsoever unless either (a) the report is defamatory, or 
(b) causes me specific financial loss, or (c) is calculated to 
cause me financial loss, or (d) is published in breach of 
contract. The law will take into account no pain or grievance 
which the publication may have caused me. In the absence 
of any of these four conditions I can neither sue for damages 
nor prevent similar publication in the future. 

The absurdity of the law in this respect is emphasised if one 
carries the matter one stage further and assumes that the 
fictitious statement concerning or attributed to a person was 
inserted purely for the purpose of advertisement. Let us take 
a hypothetical incident. Miss Racket, a professional tennis- 
player, to her surprise and outrage sees one morning in the 


Daily Trumpet an advertisement for Thunderbolt tennis 
rackets. Beneath a photograph of these products stands the 


slogan in large printed letters: “* The Racket for Racket’ 
says Gloria Racket, the tennis champion.” Miss Racket con- 
sults her lawyers. If she had been an amateur player she 
might have successfully pleaded that the words were defama- 
tory, in that they suggested she was prostituting her amateur 
status. Cyril Tolley, the amateur golfer, once recovered 
damages against a firm of chocolate-manufacturers for an 
advertisement which appeared in two daily newspapers and 
included a caricature of Tolley depicted as playing golf, with 
a packet of chocolates protruding from his pocket, and beneath 
the picture the following words: 

“The caddy to Tolley said ‘Oh Sir ! 

Good shot, Sir that ball see it go, Sir! 

My word how it flies, 

Like a carton of Fry’s. 

They're handy, they’re good and priced low, Sir ! ’” 

The House of Lords accepted Tolley’s submissicn that the 

advertisement contained a defamatory innuendo, namely that 
he had consented to the use of his portrait as an advertisement 
for reward and had prostituted his reputation as an amateur. 
Our Miss Racket can adopt no such argument. Persons who 
buy rackets on the faith of the advertisement may sue for 
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damages for fraud, if so advised; she herself probably has 
no legal means of preventing the repetition of the outrage. 
Perhaps the next day the appearance of her photograph, super- 
imposed over the advertisement, may add to her sense of 


injury. Much in that case will depend on the origin of the 
photograph. If she herself owns the copyright of the photo- 


graph, she will be able to prevent its publication. If, however, 
a camera-man of the Daily Trumpet took the photograph con- 
trary to her express wish and instructions, in law she can do 
nothing to prevent its reappearance. 

It is a debatable point whether our law should be extended 
to protect privacy as such. It would seem difficult to deny, 
however, that the injured party should at least be given a 
remedy in all cases where (a) a newspaper publishes an 
untrue statement about an individual or an individual publishes 
such a statement in writing, and (b) that statement is known 
to be untrue. The Defamation Act 1952 has already been 
criticised on the grounds that it affords excessive protection 
to newspapers. This is a gap in the law which could and shouid 
be closed by further statutory intervention. The injured party, 
of course, in such circumstances usually has practical remedies 
through the medium of widely publicised denials. But these 
are by no means always sufficient as a remedy or deterrent; 
and, if a sufficient number of newspapers were involved, it 
might be impossible to obtain any appreciable publicity. 


The Cycle-Motor Era 


By RAYMOND PARMENTER 


OTORING pleasures are returning once more, but 

to a changed society. The prospect of increasing 

choice in the purchase of a car, sensible prices for 
second-hand vehicles and a choice of petrols—all these are 
exciting enough. But the plain fact is that petrol is expensive 
and likely to remain so, and many of us have less money to 
spare. The people who before\the war would have expressed 
their desire for sport and style in an M.G. or their family 
prudence in an Austin Seven are being compelled to look for 
something less expensive. Some of them are finding that their 
ambitions are limited by their pocket, and they are beginning 
to look for the answer on two wheels instead of four. The 
impact of this change on both the industry and society is 
going to be considerable. 

The enormous increase in the numbers of scooters and motor- 
assisted bicycles was first seen in the impoverished countries 
of Western Europe. A visitor to Lake Como recently saw 
a whole family of four scooting alongside the lake, with father 
driving, mother on the pillion and bambini fore and aft. They 
were followed by another scooter on which a large nun was 
seated, in full ecclesiastical uniform, driving with one hand 
and holding an umbrella up with the other. These machines 
are now being imported into England, and one very lovely 
design, the Douglas Vespa, is being manufactured in this 
couatry under licence. It is a beautiful piece of engineering, 
produced originally by some Italian aircraft-designers, driven 
by the Allied Command to find some other outlet for their 
genius. It has a dashing air about it, roguish lines, is as easy 
to drive as it is easy on the eye, and, although it seems a 
little expensive at £150 fully equipped, it is very economical 
to run. It gives the impression of being a model that was 
dead right from the word go, like the little M.G. or the pre- 
war Rover, in which engineering excellence was combined with 
good looks. It will certainly have an equally long run. 

For many of us, though, it is too dear and the whole idea 
of scootering too novel. Most people looking for cheap trans- 
port will find the answer in the cycle-motor. Millions are 
now in use on the Continent, and the sales of them in this 
country are growing at a remarkable pace. The most prominent 
maker in this country, E.M.L., is turning out its Cyclemaster 
model at the rate of 1,000 a week. The cycle-motor enables 
a pedal cyclist to go almost anywhere with very little effort 
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at the cost of five miles for a penny. The cycle-motor move- 
ment started on the Continent and grew at such a pace that 
in several countries already one bicycle in-ten is fitted with a 
motor. The engines are designed to produce sufficient power 
to take the rider along the level or slight gradients without 
pedalling, and to give assistance on hills. They are immense 
fun, and I can speak with the experience of having ridden for 
four years one of the first to come into this country, a French 
Velosolex. . 

At first. in this country as on the Continent, interest was 
taken in what are known as “ clip-ons "—separate little engines 
which can be fitted quickly at the front or back and operate 
mostly via a small roller on the tyre. They are easy to manu- 
facture and sell, and were therefore the first to arrive. I 
deprecate them very strongly, and believe they have done harm 
to a good cause. They are not very reliable: they go too fast, 
and are a danger to rider and the machine. They raise the 
centre of gravity and put undue strain on the wheels and 
brakes. The Velosolex avoided some of these troubles by 
making a strong bicycle properly designed for the job and 
selling it complete with engine. It is a quiet littke machine 
and very reliable but it still has the disadvantage of carrying 
the engine too high. 


The real masterpiece in this field is the Cyclemaster. Its 
origin is very similar to that of the Douglas Vespa. -German 


designers of the Auto Union Company, having escaped from 
the Russian zone. turned their attention to the new field of 
cycle-motors. The engine was discovered by an enterprising 
manufacturer over here (Mr. Reilly, who produced the Jowett 
Javelin—one of the first post-war cars), and he got E.M.I. to 
make it. By putting this tiny but powerful engine, 
capacity only 32 c.c., into a specially strengthened wheel, 
equipped with an adequate back-pedalling brake, he provided 
the cyclist with all the power he wanted in the right place and 
at the right price. For £27 10s. the Cyclemaster is the best 
post-war motoring proposition that I have seen. At a time 
when the musical industries and bicycle-makers are experienc- 
ing a recession, this new field of development is fast opening 
up, and has already had significant results in both industries. 
In a short time the Cyclemaster has outstripped all its 
competitors and now commands about three-quarters of the 
total trade. ; 

The social advantages of this form of transport are con- 
siderable. For the housewife to do her shopping, for factory 
and office workers to get to work and for young people wanting 
cheap holidays it is a great boon. An old postman of my 
acquaintance has found it a godsend (G.P.O. please note). 
Workers are finding it a cheap and independent form of travel, 
and it is already in certain districts easing the load on public 
transport. For transport workers themselves it is particularly 
useful, as many on the early and late shifts have no other means 
of travel between home and work. 

Now comes the snag. This whole new industry, which 
promises to provide considerable social and industrial benefits, 
is cramped by legislation dating from another age. These 
transport workers, many of whom have been driving for twenty 
years, find that their driving-licence does not in every case 
cover motor-cycles, and so they have to put up “L” plates, 
and then take half a day off work to pass the test. The house- 
wife is equally discouraged by all this rigmarole. The 
absurdity is such that a youngster can pass his motor-cycle 
test on a Cyclemaster at 16 m.p.h., jump immediately on to 
a large racing-machine and tear off at 100 m.p.h. 

In no other country does this discouragement exist. All 
motor vehicles up to 50 c.c. are free of licence in every way. 
Sweden was the last country to relax the regulation, on July Ist 
this year, and a very brisk trade in cycle-motors has resulted. 
The cycle-motor owner has no powerful organisation like the 
A.A. or R.A.C. to fight for him, but, even without such pres- 
sure, the Government would do well to consider issuing an 
Order to free this class of vehicles, to encourage a new and deser- 
ving industry. The regulations date back to the days of “ Daisy, 
Daisy, give me your answer do.” 
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Fourteen v. Fifteen 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


AMBRIDGE, you will know, won the Varsity Rugger 

Match by six points (one try, one penalty goal) to 

five points (one goal). Oxford should have won. 
Cambridge deserved to. The first half was the dullest I have 
ever seen in a Varsity Match. Contrary to expectation, Oxford 
repeatedly got the ball in the scrums and, equally contrary to 
expectation, could do nothing with it when they got it. So, 
though play was almost entirely in the Cambridge half, nothing 
much happened. Indeed a black dog who had frisked for 
some minutes on the referee’s blind side, soon became so bored 
that he trotted away to the left of the Oxford goal line and 
there, with his back to the game, stared bleakly at the crowd, 
wondering no doubt why on earth people wanted to stand 
about on a cold day like this 

The surroundings matched the play. Fog and frost had 
disappeared overnight, but had left drabness behind them. 
There was no colour in the crowd, except for a uniform brown- 
ness. The slight mist was brown. Even Twickenham’s turf, 
usually so green, seemed brown from the remains of the straw 
which had protected the ground for some days and which 
was now stacked along the sidelines. 

After a time, a man came to haul the dog away. This, as 
always, proved more difficult than the man seemed to expect. 
Man and dog had quite a game to themselves in the Oxford 
twenty-five, while the referee busied himself with whatever was 
going on in the Cambridge twenty-five. As it happened, just 
as the dog called it a day, Oxford scored. Spence, their scrum- 
half, went round the blind side and passed to Pollard, who 
scored in the corner. In the angle between the touch-line 
and the twenty-five, Robinson carefully placed the ball, then 
paced several steps backwards to the edge of the straw. Then 
he wiped the mud from the toe of his boot and, as Cambridge 
forwards thundered down on him, took a few leisurely strides 
and kicked a precise, lovely goal. 

That was after sixteen minutes. Nothing else happened 
in the first half, except that Massey, who had already been off 
the field for some minutes, had to leave it for good with a 
cracked rib a few minutes before half-time. It looked odds-on 
a poor game and an Oxford victory for the fifth time in 
succession—which would have been a record. But in the 
Varsity Match there is no such thing as odds-on. Three 
minutes after half time Cambridge were given a penalty, some 
yards the wrong side of the Oxford twenty-five and half way 
to the touch-line. Davies, their tall full back, placed the ball 
carefully, walked back some yards, then turned, drew himself 
to his full height and stared at the Oxford goal-posts. Then, 
almost as an afterthought, he kicked the ball between them. 
From that moment, players and crowd burst into flame. 


Cambr'dge’s fourteen men began to knock Oxford all over 
Oxford’s part of the field. Their seven forwards out-shoved 
Oxford's eight and usually got the ball, whereat the Cambridge 
three-quarters, especially well served by Pearson, the scrum- 
half, played as though they had never been called a satisfactory 
college line in a lean year. When, for a change, Oxford got 
the ball, they also got Cambridge forwards, such as Beer and 
Wheeler, which was not much help. Within ten minutes, 
Cambridge went ahead with a try which came all along the 
line and ended with Jones smacking the ball down in the 
corner. The kick failed, so that was 6-5 to Cambridge; 
and 6-5 to Cambridge it remained until the end. 


But what an end! Oxford had had the better of a bad 


first half. Then for twenty minutes in the second half they had 
been all but swamped. For the last twenty minutes, they very 
nearly came into their own. 
rush. 
twenty-five. 
the resultant penalty—and missed. 


Their forwards began a glorious 
They were stopped illegally inside the Cambridge 
Robinson, who never misses these things, took 
Back came Oxford, and 
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Jenkin took a beautiful drop at goal. He just missed. 
Johnstone, the Springbok international, broke away with his 
wing man beside him. Perhaps the wing man was covered. 
Anyway, when a try seemed probable, Johnstone kicked. His 
kick reached touch just short of the corner flag. Thereafter 
there were lineouts on the line, scrums on the line, everything 
on the line, but nothing over it, except once when the Cam- 
bridge full back was caught there in possession and once when 
the Oxford eight shoved their opponents a full five yards. As 
the scrum collapsed on the ball, Spence. the Oxford captain, 
jumped in the air. Here at last was the try But the referee 
ordered another five-yard scrum. 

Under this pounding Cambridge never lost their heads nor 
spared their energy. Time after time, Morgan beat off the 
pressure with stabbing kicks to touch. Every player in the 
team became a flying man-trap, clutching at any Oxford man 
who had the ball and, occasionally, at some who hadn't; and 
at thirty-nine minutes past three, this Tuesday afternoon, they 
heard a sound they will remember all their lives. 

This Cambridge victory will be popular with some people 
for the wrong reasons. Early in the season the Press began 
shouting about the number of South Africans in the Oxford 
side, just as at one time it shouted about the number of 
Scotsmen in it or more recently about the number of Welshmen 
in the Cambridge side. The suggestion this year has been 
that whereas Oxford were a lot of foreigners, Cambridge 


represented all that was best and brightest in Britain. There- 
fore a Cambridge win was a victory for Britain. In fact, if 


Cambridge can be presumed a University, and if the word 
University means what I think it does,* race, colour or creed 
did not enter into the matter. All that did enter in was that 
Cambridge won. On general principles, [I call this a bad 
thing. 

There were better reasons for being pleased about the result. 
Some people like to back a winning side, and for that reason 
have jumped on the waggon of Oxford’s post-war success. 
But others—and in Rugby football they are probably the 
majority—want to see the persistent loser suddenly transformed 
into the victor. For such as these Cambridge’s win was the 
end of a fairy tale. 

Where in all this did I stand ? I regret to ‘say I didn’t. As 
a rule I’m as steady as a rock. Oxford, Yorkshire, Hudders- 
field Town—they’ve got to win, or else. Imagine then my 
surprise when at the final whistle of this game I found myself 
smiling. I had, of course, been prodding Oxford with well- 
aimed advice during those desperate, thunderous closing 
minutes of the game. But when it was all over, I was quite 
pleased that Cambridge had scraped home. It must have 
been the fourteen against fifteen that did it. I must be getting 
soft. 





Coming Closer 


Across a gray autumnal sky 
At setting of the sun 
I saw an aeroplane go by, 
And thought what Man has done. 


Man was from man so far apart 

That none of us could say ‘ 
What might be in another’s heart, 

Dwelling so far away. 

~ 

Sundered by sea and mountain-wall: 

O! ‘Twas a thousand pities. 
Now we are brought so close that all 

Can bomb each other’s cities. 


DUNSANY. 





* It doesn’t.—Ed., Spectator. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


VEN the most timid person derives pleasure from sudden 

destruction. In fairs and amusement parks there is 

often a booth or side-show where for a few pence one 
is permitted to hurl hard objects at plates, teapots, cream-jugs 
and sugar-basins until they smash. Those people who enjoy 
attributing quite natural impulses to subconscious sexual 
perversions will insist that the satisfaction caused by such 
operations arises from the release of hidden sadistic urges. | 
am, I trust, adequately aware of my own eccentricities and | 
am quite positive that sadism is not among them; yet seldom 
can I resist the temptation of bursting a paper bag. It may be 
that sensations of amusement are provoked when we suddenly 
deflate the inflated, creating thereby the situation defined by 
Herbert Spencer as “a descending incongruity.” It may be 
that a reversion to childhood impels us to enjoy an unexpected 
noise. But clumsy people will agree with me that the main 
pleasure we extract from destroying things on purpose comes as 
compensation for the frequent occasions when we break things 
by mistake. Yet these arguments do not explain why, on Friday, 
February 7th, 1845, Mr. William Lloyd, a young scenic 
painter, smashed the Portland vase. He himself, when sum- 
moned before the magistrates, stated that he had at the time 
“only partially recovered ” from a prolonged bout of intem- 
perance and was in a condition of what we should (or might) 
today call “Angst.” He was fined £5 for his offence and there- 
after, to my regret, disappears from history. The incident at 
that date aroused public indignation. The Museum authorities 
were criticised for ‘not taking adequate measures to protect the 
precious objects entrusted to their care. And a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries wrote a letter to The Times newspaper 
urging that Mr. William Lloyd should be subjected to “a 
severe public flagellation.” No effect was given to this 
recommendation. 

ok * * 


My interest in the episode has been revived by reading this 
week a really sparkling monograph on the Portland vase, 
written by Mr. Wolf Mankowitz and published by the firm of 
André Deutsch for the sum of thirty shillings. So persuasive 
did I find the style and scholarship of Mr. Mankowitz that 
I made a special journey to Bloomsbury in order to con- 
vince myself that I had been wrong in not agreeing with Sir 
William Hamilton that the Portland vase was second only to 
the Belvedere Apollo as a masterpiece of plastic art. There 
it sits in a glass case in the Edward VII gallery, recovered 
from the assault of Mr. William Lloyd, and shining with all its 
incrustations in a December fog. Much as I appreciated the 
astonishing skill that had gone to the chiselling of the trees 
and figures, | preserved my original impression that the Port- 
land vase is an ill-shaped and over-decorated bottle that has 
somehow gone wrong. It may be that in its original form it 
comprised a sweeping base such as may have rectified its 
present squat proportions and better adjusted the decorations 
to the shape. It may be that I am not attuned to the cameo, 
or that our modern taste is affected more by satisfactory form 
than by even the most intricate workmanship. Or it may be 
that the Portland vase, displayed as it now is among many 
masterpieces of truly Hellenic art, seems to us unworthy of a 
classical period. Confronted by the grace and splendour of 
Athenian mixing-bowls, wine-jars and drinking-cups, it 
appears to me, if Mr. Mankowitz will forgive my saying so, 
dumpy. 

* * ok * 

Sir William Hamilton, an optimistic man, was convinced 
that the vase dated from the fourth century B.C. and had once 
contained the ashes of Alexander the Great. Later historians 
contended that it was the cinerary urn of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus and his mother Julia Mammaea, and had 
been unearthed when the Monte del Grano sepulchre was exca- 
vated by the Barberini Pope, Urban VIII. Yet in the detailed 


account of this excavation there is no mention of any urn, vase 
or bottle, and we must conclude that no record exists as to 
how the object came to form part of the Barberini collection. 
All we know is that it was bought in 1780 by a Scottish expert 
of the nam? of James Byres and sold by him to Sir William 
Hamilton, who in his turn disposed of it to the Duchess of 
Portland. (Modern specialists have denied its imperial origin 
and have decided, probably rightly, that it is a product of the 
glass-bazaar of Alexandria, dating probably from the century 
between 50 B.C. and 50 A.D.) A tremendous controversy then 
arose regarding the scenes so accurately depicted upon the 
surface of the vase. To the inexpert eye the theme of the story 
appears sufficiently obvious. In one section we have a lady 
reclining in obvious despair, with the torch of love reversed in 
dejection. In the next section we have a picture of the same 
lady affectionately welcoming her lover. while the infant Eros 
floats above them with his bow and arrows waving jubilantly. 
An elderly gentleman, in the attitude of Rodin’s Penseur, con- 
templates with reserve this happy picture of true sweet-hearting. 
Ihe simplicity of the story is however complicated by two 
inconvenient adjuncts. The lady, while welcoming her lover, 
is nursing a dog-faced serpent on her knee. And the young 
man, as he steps forward, is so shy as to seem almost reluc- 
tant. How are we to account for these incongruous symbols ? 


* * oa 


All manner of explanations have been advanced. Mont- 
faucon contended that the serpent was really a swan, and that 
the story must therefore be concerned with Leda. Others 
have identified the picture as depicting the relations of Jason 
with Medea, of Theseus with Amphitrite, of Jupiter Ammon 
with Olympias. Miss Meteyard dismissed all these mythologies 
and concluded that the vase represented go more than “a 
heathen and poetised allegory of the trials of human life and 
its close.” Mr. Thomas Windus supported an even more 
brilliant interpretation. According to him, the vase was in fact 
the cinerary urn of Marcus Aurelius and Princess Faustina, 
and the scene depicted was that of the great cure practised on 
the latter by Galen of Pergamum. Mr. Windus recognised in 
the pensive figure of the elderly gentleman “ a medical appear- 
ance, similar to that of a coin of Hippocrates or a coin of 
Cos,” and he then remembered the gossip about Princess 
Faustina and the acrobat Pylades. For some time the health 
of the Princess had been causing anxiety to her parents, and 
Galen was called in to advise. He diagnosed that Faustina 
was wasting away for love of the acrobat and recommended 
that they should be united. This certainly explains the depres- 
sion manifest in the first scene and the jubilation expressed 
in the second. It also explains the embarrassed reluctance of 
the young Pylades. But it certainly does not explain the 
serpent with the dog’s face. Mr. Mankowitz, therefore, 
rejects the Windus theory as “inacceptable.” I am sorry 
about this, since it accords with at least a third of the evidence. 

* * * * 

The scholars have now decided that the scene represents 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. As an interpretation this 
seems dull, unimaginative and, I hope, incorrect. After all, 
Peleus was the stoutest of Myrmidons, who had already com- 
mitted at least three murders and who had only won the Nereid 
Thetis after tremendous struggles with her shifting shape; he 
was not a man thus to dawdte towards the nuptial couch. 
Moreover, the point about this wedding was that they forgot 
to invite Eris, who thereupon threw an apple of discord into 
the feast. I do not think that an Alexandrian craftsman would 
have omitted from his design so important an apple. If I 
cared for the Portland vase, I should persist in believing that 
the story represents the passion of Faustina for. Pylades, an 
infatuation ably cured by Galen. But I do not care for the 
Portland vase. 
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THEATRE 


Sweet Peril. By Mary Orr and Reginald Denham. (St. James’s.) 
IT is sweet enough in all conscience (and could scarcely fail to be with 
Miss Dulcie Gray, who has come to be regarded for better or worse 
as the personification of sweetness, in the réle of long-suffering wife) ; 
but there is something else, too. This is the sort of comedy which 
begins to lose its gloss as soon as the curtain falls, just as a clever 
story in a smart magazine begins to tarnish in the memory as soon 
as read ; but there is more to it than that. 

The authors have invented two young writers and exiled them to 
a cottage near Land’s End. Clive (Mr. Michael Denison), said to be a 
highbrow person, spends his time lamenting the loss of moneyed 
ease and poetic inspiration : his wife Robina (Miss Gray) puts up 
with his tantrums and taps out a living for both on her unpoetic 
typewriter. I had a feeling that a psychiatrist might pop up some- 
where along the line, but happily we were spared yet another appear- 
ance by the new stock comic of the stage. Instead, there arrive from 
America some enormous parcels of nourishment, both solid and 
Scotch, followed closely by the donors—a New York actress, Marianne 
(played by a New York actress, Miss Margot Stevenson), and her 
husband Chester (Mr. Ron Randell). 
Clive’s, and so is whisky. When his wife and Chester are out of the 
way, discussing the book which Robina is to publish in America, 
Clive suggests to Marianne a taste of old delights. Rebuffed, he goes 
off to bed with the whisky. There he lies, out of sight (for it would 
never do for Mr. Denison to display himself in such a condition), 
smeared with rouge and bung-full of whisky. Robina, returning, 
decides that she has had enough. She will off to America with 
Marianne and Chester and start her new life with a profitable lecture- 
tour. The third act shows Clive sober and sad and ripe for con- 
version, and when Robina turns up unexpectedly in the doorway 
with a fiction of tiny feet about to patter, he leaps into inanity as 
readily as any father-to-be in the most nauseous film. All, we are 
to understand, will be well. 

Put like this, it may strike the curious as the usual silly piece. 
In fact, within its limitations, it has much to commend it. The 
characters are shrewdly drawn, with the exception of Clive (his 
genius is not to be swallowed as easily as Robina’s competence) 
and a comparable truth to life is generally observed in their relation- 
ships, with certain obvious exceptions. Its weaknesses are of two 
varieties : on the one hand, an occasional straining out of the tight, 
commonplace, naturalistic frame ; on the other, an occasional self- 
abandonment to banality of the radio-serial sort, although with more 
verbal freedom. It is well acted, by the Anglo-American quartet 
already mentioned, and also by Miss Marie Lohr and Mr. George 








Book Tokens 
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You can buy Book Tokens from any good bookseller and your friends 
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Woodbridge in the conventional parts of faithful mama and 
faithful retainer. Mr. Laurence Irving’s setting suggests that there 
are more sordid places in the world than a primitive cottage in 
Cornwall. Mr. Norman Marshall produces. [TAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


Sibelius, Brahms, Wordsworth. 

THE concert given on Monday to celebrate Sibelius’s eighty-seventh 
birthday was, perhaps, planned to please all tastes and, like many 
such concerts, did not quite succeed in pleasing any. Popular taste 
was presumably catered for by the inclusion of the violin concerto— 
Tchaikovsky’s best concerto, as someone said, although it is very 
unjust to Tchaikovsky—and the fifth symphony, most performed in 
this country after the second. For the connoisseurs Liisa Linko 
sang the esoteric Luonnotar, a scena for soprano and orchestra quite 
unknown in this country. It tells the story of the creation from the 
Kalevala : how the Virgin of the Air descended to the sea-waves and 
met a duck who laid eggs in her lap, and she broke them, thus form- 
ing the sky, the moon and the stars. It does not read promisingly 
as a scenario and, sung in the Finnish language, it made no great 
impression. The full, clear and evenly developed voice and dramatic 
style of the singer were admirable, and no lesser artist could have 
saved the cries of pain or distress—the Virgin’s or the duck’s ?— 
from being ridiculous. . 

Sibelius’s third symphony was new to me. It is surely the weakest 
of the seven, falling between the unashamed Tchaikovskian luxuriance 
of the first two and the spare, dark-hued personality of the fourth 
and sixth. During this symphony and the violin concerto it was 
difficult not to wonder whether England has overrated Sibelius’s 
music and swallowed greedily the whole orchestral output of a 
composer who is in reality more uneven than most and more the 
slave of his own clichés. That his best works will stand the tests of 
time and the perspective that only comes with time seems at the 
moment certain ; but it is not too soon to start a drastic process of 
weeding in the luxuriant garden of our Sibelian enthusiasms. These 
are perhaps inopportune reflections on a composer’s eighty-seventh 
birthday ; but ugcritical admiration is a poor tribute to a composer 
of Sibelius’s standing, who is beyond mere flattery and can have 
little value.for any but discriminating homage. 

Starting with the Toscanini concerts, Brahms seems to have been 
this autumn season’s composer. Why, I wonder, does the third 
symphony get so many fewer performances than the other three ? 
The popularity of the second is easily understandable, but the third 
—which is the favourite of the four among many musicians—surely 
runs it very close in sheer lyrical charm ; indeed is there any lovelier 
tune in No. 2 than the second subject of the first movement of 
No. 3? Whatever the explanation, I have heard no performance of 
No. 3 since Toscanini’s. The two piano concertos have been played 
on the last two Sundays at all-Brahms concerts given by the L.S.O. 
A young American, Leon Fleisher, played the D minor with con- 
siderable authority and more lyrical feeling than some ; and Clifford 
Curzon the B flat major. Admirable pianist as he is and excellent 
interpreter of composers as widely different as Mozart and Raws- 
thorne, I cannot feel that he is the right player for this monumental 
yet overpoweringly honeyed music. He lacks the sheer weight of 
tone and, lacking it, is apt to confuse strength with violence. 

William Wordsworth’s second symphony had its first London 
performance on Tuesday, when it was played by the L.P.O. under 
Sir Adrian Boult. This music arouses respect rather than any warmer 
feeling. Its idiom is not difficult, and its form is easy to follow. 
Perhaps its material is lacking in distinction and personality ; and 
the composer does not woo his listeners either with wit, a touch of 
which would have improved the not unattractive scherzo, or with 
the occasional smile, the hint of a remembered, if not actual, human 
warmth which may reasonably be hoped for in an adagio. It is, | 
know, breaking all rules of etiquette to ask for these things ; but, if 
they are not granted, the listener expects a very impressive display 
of noble austerity or stoical resignation in their stead. 

MARTIN Cooper, 
* * * « 
Contemporary Music Pittsburgh 

‘** Leaders in the community life of Pittsburgh think it quite natural 
that this International Festival of Contemporary Music should happen 
here and now : Here where the strength and daring of the men of many 
nations have melded the metals which support the industrial supremacy 
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of our nation; Now when the free nations are looking to our people 
for world leadership.”’ 

Tuus ran the blurb of one of the Press handouts on the festival 
here. With this rather odious (or is it tongue-in-cheek ?) flattery, 
however, the organisers have made their only concession to philistine 
wealth and to Voice of America ‘** culture propaganda.’’ And if 
there is nothing so distasteful as flattery seen through, who shall 
deplore it when it really has the effect, as it seems to have had here, 
of disarming all opposition and making the way clear for a series 
of uncompromisingly tough programmes of contemporary music ? 

Perhaps Pittsburgh’s docility has something to do with a long 
training in its International Exhibition of Contemporary Painting, 
which has now been going on for over half a century, and which is 
equally uncompromising. This year’s collection has a large propor- 
tion of abstracts, including two Ben Nicholsons (one of which was 
awarded the first prize) and many others that make Nicholson look 
like Sir Alfred. 

The music-programmes are devoted mostly to works of the last 
quarter-century, and if they are not so provocative as the art exhibits 
that is not because they are less representative of what has been going 
on in composition during this period, but because so few composers 
have written any ** modern *’ music since 1930. So far the things 
that have mattered, the great experiences, have been Webern’s Five 
Pieces for String Quartet, written in 1909, Stravinsky’s Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments (1920) and Symphony of Psalms (1930), Bartok’s 
String Quartet No. 4 (1928) and, of more recent works, only those by 
the same generation of composers—Berg’s Violin Concerto, Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta and Schoenberg’s String 
Trio. Falling some way behind these in stimulating effect have been 
Milhaud’s Protée—Symphonic Suite No. 2 (1919), Villa-Lobos’s 
Bachianas Brasilieras for eight cellos (1932), Bloch’s Concerto Grosso 
(1925) and Prokofiev's Flute Sonata in D, Op. 94. 

Only well behind these come works by the younger (though some 
of them are no longer so young) composers—Hindemith, Honegger 
Shostakovich, Martin, Harris, Barber, Piston and William Schuman. 
All of these are very serious, sober and sincere, but where’ among 
them is there an original mind ? Possibly in Hindemith, in spite. of 
his considerable limitations, and otherwise in only one other com- 
poser represented at the festival, not named above, nor, for reasons 
of national modesty, here. 

Yet these composers were selected by an international jury of 
sixty-two authorities. The slightly disproportionate representation 
of Americans is natural since the whole thing was organised here, 
and well over half the jury were American. What is much more 
surprising is the order in which the composers chosen have been 
listed. The jury members were asked to submit the names of ** those 
composers whose works have been publicly recognised as the most 
significant music from their respective countries during the second 
quarter of the twentieth century.’’ The first three, whose names 
appeared on the greatest number of lists, were Hindemith, Honegger 
and Roy Harris. Probably few members of the jury would have felt, 
individually, that this was a result they could have endorsed, but it 
was undoubtedly a proper result, the choice on which there was the 
most general agreement, and one that accurately reflects modern 
fashions in musical taste. And if, listening to the music by these 
and the other middle-aged (some now nearing elderly) composers, 
one often felt how unexciting it was, the fault is not with the jury, 
the list of whose leading fifty composers omitted no name of obvious 
international importance, but of the composers whom, for want of 
others, they were obliged to choose. 

Or are we, who think that there is no music now by younger 
composers to compare with that of the three great revolutionaries of 
the first quarter of the century, merely young fossils already lined 
up to succeed, as they gradually die off, the few remaining old fossils 
who still think that music stopped with Strauss and Debussy ? 

COLIN MASON. 


CINEMA 


The Seven Deadly Sins. (Cameo-Polytechnic.)}——The Steel Trap. 
(Gaumont.) Gala Festival. (Berkeley.) 
DRAWING On a wide range of talent in both its histrionic and direc- 
tional fields, France has manufactured an omnibus film to end all 
omnibus films, the seven deadly sins illustrated by seven little stories 
with an additional eighth sin winking like a red tail-light to bring 
up the rear, the whole vehicle some two-and-a-half hours long. 
Although the journey taken is smooth, and the wheels purr like the 
beautiful cat in M. Roberto Rossellini’s tribute to Envy, the views 
are not as fine, perhaps, as one might expect ; well-designed but 
uninspiring landscapes sprigged here and there with brief sights of 
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Fine wire—molybde- 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


N the course of its progress the electronics industry has hada 
profound influence on many subsidiary industries. Twenty- 
five years ago, for instance, Britain’s annual output of fine 
molybdenum and tungsten wire was about fifty million yards. 
Today, this figure represents little more than a month’s produc- 
tion in Mullard’s own giant plant. These enormous quantities 
are largely absorbed in the manufacture of Mullard radio valves, 
television tubes and other electronic devices. 


Mullard make this vital raw material themselves in order to 
control the quality of their products from the earliest stage of 
manufacture. The factory in which it is produced is one of the 
most efficient in the world, and the advanced manufacturing 
methods and the specialised skills employed there are typical of 
the whole Mullard organisation. 


Yet electronics itself is still in its infancy. New applications 
in industry, communications, medicine and defence are being 
devised at an ever-increasing rate. The Mullard contribution, 
in research and production, is one of the more significant aspects 
of this remarkable development. 
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810 THE 
more sensational country. The highest point is reached, oddly 
enough, by Sloth, a charming featherweight affair written by M. Carlo 
Rim and directed by M. Jean Dreville, in which the celestial’* Patron” 
despatches a yawning Mile Jacqueline Plessis down to earth with 
instructions to save it from destruction by injecting it with idleness. 
In its treatment of heavenly matters France always excels, and, with 
the incomparable M. Noél-Noél directing operations from above, 
this comedy is in every sense of the word divine. Pride and Lust 
are also well served, the former, which is written and directed by 
M. Claude Autant-Lara, showing us Mile Michéle Morgan and 
Mile Francoise Rosay exposing a sin that is more sad than evil ; 
and the latter, directed by M. Yves Allegret, giving us a pathetic 
picture of innocence betrayed in the shape of juvenile Mlle 
Francette Vernilatt. With her, in this subtle version of the world’s 
oldest sin, is Mlle Viviane Romance and M. Frank Villard, both 
sensitive players. Emerging from this over-long but by no means 
boring catalogue of wickedness is the moral that, as far as the seven 
deadly sins are concerned—and these have always seemed to be a 
haphazard collection—more misery is brought to those who indulge 
in them than harm to those who are on the receiving end. The 
sinners here find no joy in their sinning, which is, of course, as 
it should be but not, so one has heard, as it always is. 


* * * 


And, talking of sins, in The Steel Trap Mr. Joseph Cotten, burdened 
by the tedium of being an assistant bank-manager, seeks to alleviate 
the monotony of daily routine by stealing a million dollars out 
of the safe and escaping with it and his gullible wife to Brazil. The 
operation has to be completed between a Saturday and a Monday, 
and everything conspires against its success. Consulates are closed, 
passports mislaid, aeroplanes overdue, so that by the time Mr. 
Cotten reaches New Orleans and misses the last plane to Rio his 
nerves are jangling like a tambourine. Discovering her husband's 
misdeed at last, Miss Teresa Wright heads for home, and after a short 
delay Mr. Cotten sadly follows her, weighed down by his suitcase, 
the contents of which he pops back into the bank-safe just before 
it opens on Monday morning. Presumably he then resumes his rdle 
of fatherly adviser to investors, a bulwark of society, a pillar of 
virtue. Still, one need not worry too much about the ethics of the 
thing, content to enjoy an extremely stimulating and well-directed 
film—the director is Mr. Andrew Stone who also wrote it—and share, 
with a full measure of anxiety, in Mr. Cotten’s tussles with time. As 
a sufferer from train-fever myself, I died with him a thousand deaths 
and thoroughly sympathised with his tetchy behaviour. 


= 


Gala Festival is a Russian film consisting of excerpts from the 
Bolshoi Theatre’s repertoire of opera and ballet spiced with national 
songs and dances. Off to a slow start with that boring old Prince Igor, 
it gathers speed in Swan Lake, drops back a step with /van Susanin 
and ends in a superb flourish with Mme Ulanova dancing like a 
scented breeze in Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet. This is a lovely 
ballet, and Mme Ulanova so superb a ballerina that the preceding 
items fade, bassi profundi and all, into the shadows. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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BARABBAS Par Lagerkvist 


‘A great novel’ HOWARD SPRING 75. 6d. 


THE PICK OF PUNCH 


*The drawings are better than ever’ Time & Tide 
125. 64. 





NEW PEEPSHOW BOOKS 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS 
* 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


‘Delightfully ingenious book-toys’ New Statesman 
6-scene in full colour. 75. 6d. each 
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1952 
ART 


The Mirror and The Square, and other Exhibitions. 


THE uncertain are perhaps more confused than ever when the lion of 
abstraction and the lamb of realism lie down together in apparent 
amity. The persistent wish for initiation into some non-existent 
secret, some common factor, is, one suspects, redoubled. Surely, if 
only the right button could be found and pressed, the answer, all shining 
and new, would pop out inacellophane wrap. In practice the process 
of learning the language of contemporary art, with all its dialects and 
idioms, is much like learning any other language, and entails an 
appreciable amount of slogging work. It may be doubted whether 
the A.LA.’s self-confessedly didactic exhibition at the New Burlington 
Galleries, called *‘The Mirror and the Square,’’ will do more than 
enlarge the vocabulary of some of its visitors, for there can be no 
short cut to familiarity and the understanding which follows. 

Hung systematically to avoid jolts and jars, this show brings to- 
gether such old acquaintances as John’s Chiquita, Sutherland’s 
Figure in Vine Tree, Pasmore’s Wounded Bird, Barbara Hepworth’s 
stringed Head, besides works by Spencer, Burra, Nicholson, Hitchens, 
Wyndham Lewis and Ceri Richards. I enjoyed Aldridge’s bright, 
crisp landscapes, Potworowski’s colour, Rosoman’s Evening Light on 
a Hillside. Among names new to me Charles Watson, David 
Williams and Louis James showed curious and notable works. 

At the Leicester Galleries, the period whimsies and follies of Felix 
Kelly (almost as near to Emmett as they are to Rex Whistler) share 
the attention-on the one hand with the 1940-ish romanticism of 
Bateson Mason (dark-skied, efficiently-patterned and_prettily- 
coloured but too easily within the compass of his talents); on the 
other with the increasingly strong drawings of Clifford Hall and the 
gentle pochades of Paul Maitland, who died in 1909. (It was interest- 
ing to see how many of these had red stars upon them.) At the 
Lefévre Gallery, that delicate and delightful artist, Anne Redpath, 
now the first woman Academician of the R.S.A., is belatedly holding 
her first London show. Heer still-lifes are, I think, her most consider- 
able achievement. 

At the Imperial Institute Gallery in South Kensington may be 
seen an exhibition of painting by the Ceylonese ‘‘43 Group,”’ 
founded nearly ten years ago by the late Lionel Wendt in opposition 
to official academicism in the island. These artists, like their 
contemporaries throughout Asia, find themselves at a confluence of 
converging and conflicting culture. It would be idle to pretend that 
as yet they have all solved the equation (on the whole the attractions 
of Paris seem to have been greater than those of national tradition), 
but Claessen and Daraniyagala are clearly interesting artists, while 
the young Ranjit Fernando’s fluent, gentle, semi-abstracted land- 
scapes in soft, light greens seem to be purely personal and free of 
particular influence. 

While I am on the subject of this show, why, I wonder, cannot the 
Imperial Institute furbish up its gallery? Some most interesting 
artists have been presented to the London public there since the war 
—among them the Indian, Hebber, and the Indonesian, Affandi— 
but, while the hessian-covered walls present so dirty an appearance 
and the lighting so gloomy an effect, clamorous hordes of children 
will, I fear, continue to constitute the majority of its visitors. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Bay 


Classical Symphony 


Harlequin and the hunchbacked blackamoor 
Grimace by the silent ivory balustrade, 

A vine-leaf blows across the marble floor, 

A web of shadow mottles thé smooth facade. 


Out of the arbour shuffles Pantaloon, 

A capering gibbon dancing by his side, 

His spidery shadow tossed by the icy moon 
Mocks at the marble’s quietness and pride. 


Then far, in the forest’s dark green velvet shade, 

A horn proclaims the stag is bayed and falls. 

With the measured pace of time, up the yellowed glade 
A huntsman rides, and from his bronze horse calls. 


A huntsman, but his face is white and still, 
And under the tricorne hollow, dead his eye, 
The last grimace tortures the ivory skull, 
And after him like ghosts the lost leaves fly. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 

To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 
heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 
varnishes and fluids, some of which ate already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 145 
Report by C.S. W. 

A prize of £5 was offered for a list of Christmas presents, with 
appropriate messages, to be sent by any one of six notables to the 
other five. 

Competitors sometimes complain that the terms of a competition 
are not clear. This time they could do so with reason. In many 
copies of the Spectator for November 21st (mine included) the last 
word or two of each line was defective or even missing. Only one 
of the lacunae seems to have defeated the palaeographical skill of 
entrants, and even there, as will be seen hereafter, no marks were 
lost for supplying the editor of Punch for his opposite number of 
Pravda (though what either would think of the exchange I dare not 
speculate). However, to all who were puzzled or worried—still 
more to any who were put off altogether—sincere apologies. 

Perhaps the quality of the printing affected competitors’ inspira- 
tion. Anyway, the entries were rather few, and not of a very high 
standard. Or perhaps for that too some apologies are due from the 
setter. For just as, in the words of the Civil Servant, you cannot 
drop bricks without straw, so the competitive oyster cannot secrete 
pearls without grit—and that of superior grade. There were a few 
bulls (Europa’s and other). The best—and not bred on the Peronian 
pampas—was the last message in the Reverend P. A. Schofield’s 
entry ; see below. There were also some palpable misses (not only 
Europe, 1952). In particular, M. Picasso, whatever else he may be 
or have been, is not a surrealist. The gift to him of ‘* a meat-carver 
made of fur ’’ turned out as useless to the competitor as it would 
have done to the supposed recipient. 

It would perhaps have been exigent to expect the choice of gifts 
to reflect the personality ofthe donor. Certainly few entries attempted 
this double subtlety. But the messages were often pleasantly two- 
edged, or at any rate facing-both-ways. H. A. C. Evans had the 
good idea of accompanying Mr. Noel Coward’s presents with apt 
quotations from the master’s works—and then spoilt the symmetry 
of the scheme by appending to his final gift a quotation from a less 
modern author. 

In all the circumstances, I award a sole prize of £1 10s. to C. B. 
Ricks (whose Miss Europe, 1952, is evidently not a dumb—nor a 
witless—blonde). Commendation to the Reverend P. A. Schofield 
see above—H. A. C. Evans, Mrs. C. M. Grant and C. F. E., 
whose entries, in whole or meritorious part, are printed below. 





PRIZE 
(C. B. Ricks) 
Christmas presents given by Miss Europe, 1952, to : 
Mr. Nozt Cowarp—A diaeresis, since I hear you have lost your old 


one. 
SENOR PERON—Milton’s Areopagitica, which I am sure you will find 
novel and instructive. 

M. Picasso—Ornithology for Everyman for further study of the gull 
and the dove. 

Mrs. BRADDOcK—The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, which I 
trust you will find useful. 

Tue Eprror or Punch—A year’s subscription to The 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


New Yorker. 














ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office : 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Established 1824 


THE FINEST SERVICE for ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


FIRE - MARINE . SURLASS & THEFT 

Accidents ofall kinds - . - Motor Vehicles 

LIFE - - - - - - Estate Duty Policies 

Family Protection - - Children’s Deferred Assurances 

Educational Policies - Pension and Group Life Schemes 
Annuities 








The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 











COMMENDED 


(Rev. P. A. SCHOFIELD) 
Mr. Noél Coward to : 
SENOR PERON—A tin of Cottage Pie. ‘* The times are out of joint.’’ 
MISs Europe, 1952—A stuffed owl. ‘* His call is mine—to wit, to 
woo.’”’ 
M. Picasso—A packet of blancmange powder. ‘‘ The 
things to come ?’”’ 
Epitor oF Pravda—A framed photograph of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
** Like a John Bull to a red rag. 


(H. A. C. Evans) 
Noél Coward sends presents to: 

SENOR PERON—A year’s subscription to The Times and, of course, 
The Spectator. ‘* Long live The Press !’’ (Words and Music.) 

Mrs. BrRappocK—A Book of Ballets. * Dance, dance, dance, little 
lady.” (This Year of Grace.) 

Miss Europe, 1952—A spray of orchids. ‘* There’s a younger 
generation Knock, knock, knocking at the door.’’ (Words and Music.) 

Epitor oF Pravda—An ice bag. ‘** Though the English are effete 
They’re quite impervious to heat.’” (Words and Music.) 

M. Picasso—A bird-cage. ** The dove found no rest for the sole of 
her foot.’’ (Genesis.) 


* shape * of 


(Mrs. C. M. Grant) 
Miss Europe, 1952, to : 
Tue Epiror or Pravda—My false fingernails. 
in tooth and claw.’ 
M. Picasso—My false eyelashes (for a new brush). 
But through my eyes, please &e 


** To one who is red 


** Paint me! 


(C. F. E.) 
Miss Europe, 1952, to 
M. Picasso—Section of surplus railway track. 
darling.”’ 
Tue Epitor oF Pravda—A cowslip’s bell. 
lie in next year.”’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 148 
Set by N. Hodgson 

A distinguished but absent-minded gentleman has just addressed a 
chapel-bazaar under the impression that he was assisting at a function 
in aid of the Field Sports Protection Society. Competitors are invited 
to move a vote of thanks to him in which reference must be made to 
the contents of his speech, without, however, making him aware of 
his error. Usual prizes. Limit 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition ’’ and must 
be received not later than December 22nd. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of January 2nd. 


** Just a few lines, 


‘** A natty little number to 
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ACCORDING to previous appointment, Lord John Russell went down 
to Leeds in order to preside over the annual soirée of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, which took place on Wednesday . [He] delivered his 
oration upon the general state of knowledge at this time. In doing 
so, he showed how all the developments of modern science flowed 
from the adoption of Bacon’s principles of investigation. He strongly 
urged his hearers, however much they might be interested in the various 
sciences which of late had made so much progress (and which may be 
called the useful sciences), to study astronomy, on account of the 
magnificent results which jit unfolds. 


The Dwarf 


In bowler hat and careful glove 

He dressed as for a lover’s tryst ; 

But three-foot six is low for love, 

And girls look upward to be kissed ; 

And in his eyes, as you may guess, 

There were no signs of thankfulness. 
* a * 


In The Apsley House Museum 


To superhuman heights his legend grew ; 
But God, upon the Day of Resurrection, 
Will only mark the faithful soldier who 
Laid out his shaving-brush for kit-inspection. 
LQ Bo 
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ACTION 
\ THIS 
' DAY 


If you wish to send your friends a special gift THIS IS OUR OFFER :— 


subscription to the SpecraTor for Christmas, We will forward the SPECTATOR to your friends, 
the time to decide is NOW. Only a few days living in any part of the world, for six months 
remain. This gift will cost you very little, and (26 weeks) at the greatly reduced rate of 
you are relieved of the responsibility of parcelling 7s. 6d. Gift subscriptions to the United 


Kingdom will begin with the issue published 
immediately prior to Christmas, unless other- 
wise requested. 


and posting. Just return the form below duly 
completed, and we will do the rest. 

Your friends will value this gift, for it is one which 
will continue to give pleasure when Christmas 
is over—until midsummer, in fact. It will give 
them the considered and independent view of 
the SPECTATOR On current news—a service which 
is doubly valuable at this time. In addition | 
your friends will find in the SPECTATOR’s other _—In addition a Greeting Card will be forwarded 
regular features, interesting reading for their to arrive, if possible, on Christmas Day, stating 
week-end leisure. that the paper comes as a gift from you. 


There is no limit to the number of friends you 
may nominate: the only condition is that you 
will not forward the names of people who, to 
your knowledge, are already reading the 
SPECTATOR regularly. 








To the Publisher, Will you please send the Spectator for six months to each of the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, is already a reader. 
THe SPECTATOR, LTD., 























99 Gower Street, 1, 
London, W.C.1. ee ce ee ee 
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( I accept your Special Christmas Offer and S 
= 
enclose £ -, . ibe ccna gift B 2 
a 
subscriptions. My name and address is:— < 
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For those who wish to give a year’s subscription and take advantage of the gift offer the 
total cost is 25s. A letter giving full particulars will suffice. 
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LETTERS TO 


Doctors and Patients 


accuses hospital staffs of withholding information 


Sir.—Mr. Barton 
of the patient’s illness from the patient himself or his 
alternatively, of deluding him with wilful lies. He pleads for 


calls a more adult approach and for telling the patient the whole truth 


’ 


relatives, or, 


what he 


about himself and his illness 
elied upon to tell patients the truth 
omfort and 


C 
1 
less obvious, 
! 


In general, doctors can be 
about their illnesses provided that the truth will bring 
In serious illnesses or where the diagnosis ts 

doctors are often reticent. not fer fear of errors in 
suggested rather uncharitably by Mr. Barton, but because the doctor 
in such a may convey to the patient anxiety, 
and by increasing the patient's apprehension may aggravate his illness 
those in which it is unlikely that 


reassurance 
diagnosis, as 


case some of his own 
In the gravest illnesses and especially 
the patient will recover, most doctors are content to disclose something 
less than the whole truth to the patient though the relatives are always 
fully informed of the danger 

To take away hope from a patient is 
How frequently in both hospital and general practice does one see a 
patient, to whom the true nature of his illness has for the first time 
been fully revealed, turn his face to the wall and die in a day or two 
from sheet the will to live 

There are a few brave spirits 
with nothing less than the whole truth as to the incurable nature of 
their trouble, but most patients under such conditions, though they 
may ask for the truth, do not really wish to hear it if it be unfavour- 
able. So doctors on occasion have recourse to half-truths or even to 
the pathetic lies of which Mr. Barton so strongly disapproves. Doctors 
always derived some comfort from the reflection that these falsehoods 
might be covered by a special dispensation or that Sterne’s Recording 
Angel as he wrote them down blotted them out with a tear This, 
however, does not appsir to be the opinion of the orthodox Church 

The National Health fail, not through the minor 
irritations of out-patient waiting-rooms. which will be ad‘usted in time, 


often to destroy life itself 


loss ot 
who demand and will be satisfied 


Service will 


but only if the medical profession part company with common 
humanity, which God forbid.—Yeurs faithfully, ROBERT MAILER 

5 Park Circus, Glasgow, C.3 
Sir.—Recent correspondents are scarcely fair to the medical profession 


Che claim that there is much waiting at hospitals is true. It ts also 


true that occasionally it is attributable to a doctor's unpunctuality, but 
is a comparatively rare and unimportant cause. It is, | 


this, I believe, 
condescension.” as the doctor 


believe, never due to anv “conscious 


nterested, not in differences of income or soc.al position, but only 
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| § Reasons for Choosing | 
Betty Miller’s 











1. “One of the most distinguished books which 
have appeared since the war.’’—The 7: 
2. “A work of maximum importance.” 
Da ly l ecrapi 
3. “The essential Browning is revealed.”’ 
Sunday Tit 
| 4. “Already regarded as a standard work.” 


Manchester Guardiay 
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THE EDITOR 


function. He is, on the often 
patients who, conscious of their greater importance, 


of disordered contrary, embarrassed 
in his work by 
expect and even demand privileges. 

rhe fact that appointments systems, both at hospitals and in general 
practice, have not solved the problem is due to many causes—unpunc- 
tuality of patients,.the varying length of time needed by different cases, 
11 more patients at a session because 
to abandon his 


the need to make time for sever 
of their immediate urgency, the duty of the doctor 
routine session temporarily to deal with some emergency elsewhere. A 
great increase in the number of doctors would alone be effective, an 
increase which is impracticable owing to its cost. Copsiderable improve- 
ment would result from more intelligent use of the health service by 
whole, have become more and more 
in this as in other aspects 


patients themselves, who, as a 


unwilling to accept personal responsibility 


of existence.—-Yours faithfully, 
D. S. MACDONALD. 
Westheld, Westhu Wiltshire 
Sir,—Mr. Herbert Barton's letter is to be welcomed for the light it 
throws on lone waits for patients and dumbness in doctors. Another 
aspect of the leralth service which I think merits investigation is the 


question of out-patient treatment for the already ailing. Often these 
people are quite ill, and awaiting admission to hospital, yet, if they 
want to avoid specialists’ fees, they are expected to travel to and from 
hospital, and are often kept waiting for hour after hour in draughty 
out-patients’ departments on uncomfortable benches I know of one 
old lady who has recently had to miss two appointments to see a 
specialist at the hospital, because, as she explained to me, she was not 
well cnough to get dressed and undertake the journey; that. even if 
she put on only a few clothes and went by ambulance, there would 
still be the long wait in the out-patients’ hall, which she felt she could 


not face. A system of priority for patients such as she would surely 
be of great advantage; ther waiting-time could be reduced to the mini- 
mum, while those in less bodily discomfort might be asked to wait 
a little longer. 

One also hears stories of patients with fractures having to wait 


for hours before even an X-ray ts taken, and then for further hours, 
often in pain, before the bone js set. No doubt there 
is a reason for all this, but the lack of any explanation can sometimes 
be very disheartenine, and one cannot help wondering if doctors and 
turn to their own advantage the fortitude 
Barton calls “ the inarticulate 


considerable 


nurses do not occasionally 


and long-suffering patience of what Mr 


poor é Yours faithfully, 
ROSEMARY SCHOFIELD. 
10 Latham Road, Cambridge 
Is Shaw Dead? 
Sir.—St. John Ervine’s further letter leaves me quite unrepentant. I 


than what he has 


John Ervine says 


know nothing of Bernard Shaw’s family life other 


himself written or caused to be written of it, but St 
that “there is not a word of truth in the whole faniastic tale” that 
he tells—and vet he quarrels with my suggestion that he was an 


insincere writer. Allowance must, of course, be made for the fact that 
he was an exuberant Irishman, always spoiling for a fight, and with the 
bludgeon as his favourite weapon. His method was to begin his argu- 
ment with some statement that was so outrageous that his reader be- 
came alert, and then gradually to advance his own views. Amid much 
of his conscious chaff there often lay hidden some grains of wheat, but 
not always 

He called hm-elf an atheist, but on occasion he spoke of the 
Founder of our faith with reverence and respect. Here, again. is what 
he says was his father’s view of the Bible. which he evidently quotes 
with approval: “ Even the worst enemy of religion could say no worse 
of the Bible than thai it was the damnedest parcel of lies ever written.” 
But this also perhaps was only one of his playful fabrications. He 
challenged all fixed standards for living. He argued in his Commen- 
sense About the War that there was nothing to choose between the 
British viewpoint and the German on the war, and gave his reasons 
for this coniention. He was too clever not to know that this charge 
was a falsehood. This publication was used continuously during the 
1914/18 war by the interna tonal propaganda for their 
policy 

He claimed that conjugal love and marriage were only Nature's 
delusions with which to lure ignorant human nature to propagate the 
species. He ridicu'ed our medical teaching and practice, which he 
said were largely fraudulent. but had we followed his dogma many 
of the med.cal discoveries for the alleviation and cure of 


Germans as 


recen. 
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round, the world round, Punch makes 






practical your wishes for a Merry 






Christmas and Happy New Year. 









Every now and then some question of business or 
finance arises which, you feel, really isn’t your job. 
But it may very well be ours. For the convenience 
of our customers, we keep upon our staff a number of 
people who-are very knowledgeable in all kinds of mat- 
ters which are not, strictly speaking, ‘banking’. These 
specialists will obtain currency for foreign travel (and 
passports too, if required). They will act as a custo- 
mer’s Executor, help with his Income Tax problems 
and so on. Indeed, on all those occasions when the 
services of a financial expert would be more than a 
little helpful, it is sound commonsense to step into 
the nearest branch of the Westminster Bank. 


‘ WESTMINSTER BANK 






with light-hearted lunacy or shrewd 


comment, deals delightfully with what 







is “out of this world” or very 





much in it. Yes, 

















is the present for a friend too 


rich in this world’s goods to make 






choice easy, or one blessed with little 
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suffering would be non-existent. Neither did he hesitate to use our 
medical skill when he needed it. Shaw approved the actions—or some 
of them—of Hitler, Mussolini and Lenin. and paid homage to the 
Marxian doctrine of Communism. He ridiculed democratic govern- 
ment, but professed to be a State Socialist. which he never was. 

It would, of course, be foolish to take the views expressed by the 
characters in his plays as necessarily his own opinions, but in his 
prefaces, although they were often contradictory, he was presumably 
expressing his own beliefs. In one of his letters to Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell he admits this dishonesty. and warned her that he was an 
insincere philanderer, and that she must not take his professions 
seriously. None the less, at a later date she so believed him as to 
fly from his amatory protestations. Some of his writings were moving 
and memorable. His preface to St. Joan was a masterly piece of 
writing, but, if what he wrote elsewhere was true, he did not believe 
it. You will not allow me space to confirm these assertions from his 
own pen, but many of them are confirmed in The Quintessence of 
Bernard Shaw (an American publication) by Stephen Winsten, who 
was his firm admirer. 

No one can question the brilliance of his writing at its best, but 
brilliance is not enough. The reader has the right to demand that the 
author believes what he says, and on that test his work comes out 
badly Chis may be illustrated by comparing him with two of his 
contemporaries. G. K. Chesterton wrote much that was only exuber- 
ant nonsense—much also that was profoundly wise—but he was a 
sincere writer, and no one who has studied his philosophy has any 
doubt as to what the things were that he valued and believed. H. G. 
Wells was a voluminous writer, and some of his novels were tempor- 
ary and ephemeral, but he wrote with conviction and. for the time being 
at least, believed what he wrote. There were no doubts as to his 
sincerity, in spite of his changing beliefs. 

It is possible for a writer to express truth in such a way as to create 
doubts as to his own convictions, and Bernard Shaw expressed in some, 
but not all, of his writings a pernicious philosophy which in spite of its 
skill did not ring true, and was capable of much harm to those who 
accepted his teaching. For this reason it may be urged that his work, 
though sometimes greatly gifted, will be impermanent 

But this argument must be inconclusive. There are those who, having 
read what he has written, are carried away by his eloquence, and may 
shape their lives on his teaching, with disastrous results to themselves. 
There are others who, sifting the wheat from the chaff, find a residue 
that is fruitful. Others again abhor his whole outlook on life and find 
his methods dishonest and his conclusions false. But St. John Ervine 
gives away his whole case in his letter, and wisely does not attempt 
to reply to the other charges that I made.—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON. 
Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bige Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


Sir,—In my letter on this subject in last week's issue of the Spectator, 
I made a small slip. Referring to the bequest of £5,000 over which 
G. B. S.’s mother had a power of appointment, I said that it was made 
by her father. This was a mistake. He was a rapscallion squire 
straight out of the pages of Charle.. Lever and Samuel Lover, and was 
more likely to need money than to leave any. The bequest was made 
by Mrs, Shaw's grandfather, an altogether different sort of man, made 
in a far finer mould.—Yours faithfully, 
St. JoHN ERvVINE. 


Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


If HE fought in Middle East 
give him 


THE 
CAMOUFLAGE STORY 


by GEOFFREY BARKAS 


who, as Director of Camouflage, organised the whole camou- 
flage system of the Middle East from scratch. 





* A fascinating story of a gigantic conjuring trick in the desert.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post 

“The great bluff at Alamein . . . fascinating detail and lively 

humour.” Evening News 

**One of the most breath-taking tales to come out of the desert 

war.” Daily Graphic 
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Secret Ballot 


Sir,—In the bad old days M.P.s were elected on the hustings. The 
tenants, labourers, and mechanics voted publicly under the vigilant eyes 
of the squire and the manufacturer, well knowing that a vote for the 
wrong man might lose them their living. The Reform Acts introduced 
the secret ballot, and enabled the citizen to vote according to his 
conscience without fear of prosecution. A new Reform Act is required 
now. 

Today, the squire has been replaced by the shop steward and 
the hustings by the mass meeting. The working man who votes 
publicly against a strike risks finding himself one of very few. 
This may lead to the ostracism of his family, uncomfortable 
working and social. conditions for himself, or finally to the loss 
of his Union ticket and hence his living. It is this fear of per- 
secution which enables a tiny but organised minority to wield such 
enormous power, 

The new Reform Act would make it a penal offence to ask anyone to 
vote publicly for or against a strike. Ballot papers and a corps of 
scrutineers could be kept in readiness by the Ministry of Labour or the 
T.U.C. to ensure correct counting. Such an Act should find favour 
with all parties—except, of course, the Communists.—Yours faithfully, 

C. G. LYNAM. 

66 Victoria Street, §S.W.1. 


Precedent 


Sir,—I wonder did Mr. Christ, in his search for precedents on the 
use of the guillotine, find a precedent to cover the crowding of two 
days’ business into one, because the House had been counted out on 
a major Government‘ Bill.—Yours faithfully, R I 

. FLeer. 


265 Clifton Drive South, Lytham St. Anne's. 


Historic Churches 


Sir,—The Trustees of the Historic Churches Preservation Trust are 
grateful for Mr. Stephen Bone’s informed and understanding article on 
the need to raise £4.000,000 to save our historic churches from decay. 
Will you allow me to add that contributions should be sent to the 
Secretary, Historic Churches Preservation Trust, Fulham Palace, Lon- 
don, $.W.6. Forms for covenanted subscriptions will be sent on 
request.—Yours faithfully, Ivor BULMER-THOMAS. 

(Chairman, Executive Committee.) 

London, S.W.6. 


Chinese in Korea 


Sir,—Mr. Vyshinsky stated amongst other things that the Chinese 
prisoners would be breaking their oath of allegiance if allowed to 
decide whether or not to be returned to China. Did not China state 
early in the War that the Chinese forces in Korea were volunteers 
and not regulars in the Chinese Army? Unless [| am mistaken they 
could not therefore be under any oath of allegiance, and Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s statement could and should have been refuted.—Yours faithfully, 
THomas D. SPENCE. 


56 Olav Nilssonsgd., Stavanger. 


An Obvious Target 


Sir,—Pyongyang radio-station continues to spit venom at the Allies 
in Korea. One wonders why this military objective has been left 
standing by the Allies’ air-power—Yours faithfully, 
J. M. SpaiGur. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 


“The Overworked Force” 


Sir,—I have read Sir Carleton Allen's recent article on The Over- 
worked Force with great interest. He admits that he is unable to solve 
the problem of bringing the Police Force up to full strength. The 
reasons for the deliciency are many and various, but there is one which 
he does not mention—a feeling of frustration in the lower ranks of the 
Force. Not long ago a letter was published in the Daily Telegraph, 
signed “Ex-Inspector of Police.” The writer stated that, after 
working his way in practical detective employment, he found that 
further promotion was “ blocked” by the fact that all the higher and 
better-paid posts were held by retired Army Officers. He pointed out 
that in the Army there was nothing to prevent a private reaching 
the highest rank. and instanced Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, 
who started his military career as a “ranker™ and served with great 
distinction in the First World War; and there were many other instances 
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No trailing sparks, not a snort or a shriek as the 6.35 pulls out from Platform 3. The steam dragon 

has its rivals now in the shape of the gas-turbine and the diesel. In years to come. . . 

Who can say ? In the future your seat may be facing an engine capable of hauling a 600-ton load 

from London to Plymouth, in dead silence, on an egg-cupful of fuel. 

Your very small talk may be of relative thermal efficiencies. . . 

And if you get there on time, in a third of the time, without hitch in your plans or smut on your collar, 
will you sigh for the lost romance of steam as you beckon your helicopticab ? 

Or thank Progress for progressing, and TI for the very practical help which they 


habitually lend to the turning of dreams into reality ? 


® TI's riety: one FAGTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


* Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
iF jul} 


cylinders— mechanical healing metal sections—bus body skeletons—gland packings— tubular furniture — paints—road signs 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. (TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633) 
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of privates eventually reaching responsible commands. He argued 
that, if this is possible in the Army, why not in the Police 
Under the present system the retired officer has no first-hand kaow- 
ledge of detective-work, and has to get all his information from the 
very men whom he is superseding—a somewhat paradoxical result! 
Whether anything can be done about this I do not know, but I am 
that, if we are to contented Police Force, there must be 
nothing to prevent a constable reaching the well-paid posts if he earns 
his merits.—Yours faithfully, 


I orce ? 


sure get a 
ihem on 
ARNOLD C. TAYLOR 


Selborne Road, He 


The Pickwick Film 

Sir As a journalist and an aspiring film-critic, though not necessarily 
a “highly intelligent” one, may I make a plea for Miss Graham. 
Intelligence is a gift of nature and reading merely an exercise of that 
elligence. To imply that one js not intelligent because one is not 

well read” is therefore nonsense, and to imply that one is not intelli- 
gent because one has not read Pickwick Papers is fantastic Apart 
from that, however, there is a very great argument in favour of your 
film-critic. Most film-critics go to a picture which book as its 
basis with a prejudice which overrides any merit which the film may 
They have read the book and have their own what 


' 


mt 


uses a 


Possess idea of 


should be included in the film and how it should be treated. A critic 
who has not read the book is much more likely to give an unbiased 
account of the film’s qualities and to judge it as a film rather than 


as a film of a book. 
the film, Pickwick Papers, the attention it deserved 
1 curt little note at the end of their columns saying: “If it had to be 
done, it might have been done worse.” In writing that had not 
read Pickwick Papers, Miss Graham was not, I am certain, “ taking 


Miss Graham was one of the few critics who gave 
Most critics wrote 


she 


evident pride” so much as announcing a very good reason why she 
should be “ sent to criticise ” the film.—Yours faithfully, 
Sean F. Day-Lewis. 
S/ {iban Street, Weymouth, Dorset 


Mr. Sim’s Good Name 


It is surprising that your theatre and cinema critics do not always 
the names of certain actresses and actors. in particular 
Miss Elizabeth Allan and Mr. Alastair Sim. 
cinema manage to Allan in 
But it is sad that a Graham 
Mr. Sim’s first name is 


SIR 
spell correctly 
the names of the eminent 

This week your does 
preference to Allen, Alan or even Allin. 
not know which of the six variants of 
appropriate to Mr. Sim 

| have not the pleasure of knowing either Miss Allan or Mr. Sim, 


critic select 


does 


but in their good names | have a very personal interest.—Yours 
faithfully, ALASTAIR ‘ALLAN. 
14 Holland Park Road, W.14. 


A Question 


Sir,—In view of present economic trends, would it be true to say that 
the professional classes will soon have nothing to lose but their brains ? 
Yours faithfully, Gina Moore. 


Silver Trees, Bury 


{venue, Ruislip. 
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Dreamer 


a biography by 


LAURENCE MEYNELL 


The life story of Brunel, which catches the drive 
and boundless energy of the great Victorian 
Engineer who built the G.w.r., the leviathan 
Great Eastern and many of our finest bridges. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN early crop of mushrooms, a basket of blackberries or anything 
that will turn a shilling attracts old R. and even the cold spell gives 
him an opportunity. Out come his saw and axe and a battered pram, 
and off he goes to bring back a tree, or as much of a tree as he can 
get away with without being arrested by anyone in authority. He has 
to work hard for his money. Sometimes he cuts down a living tree 
without bothering whether it is of a wood that burns green or not, 
and at other times he hunts for a fallen log and hauls it away to his 
“ barrow.” When he gets the timber home—a journey made at dusk 
he cuts it up and puts it into sacks which he sells for three 
or four shillings each. R.’s first venture in the seasonal trade stimulates 
a few others in the village, and for a week or two one encounters 
furtive little parties carrying or trailing wood home 


as a rule 


Ice on the Pend 


Ice covered the pond when last I went that way, and I halted to 
look about. A change in temperature-can place things in time, and 
there a picture on the ice, the crusted and frozen mud, the rime 
that covered all. The footprints in the mud told me that a horse had 
been to the water and the moorhens had gone scuttling along. The 
ice was hard, but there were signs that some creature, probably a 
sheep. had broken through when it was thin. The rime was disturbed 
here and there where small birds had hopped about, and there was 
one mysterious drop of blood. Round about, the reeds were lying 
under a heavy coat of frost. Bushes that overhung the water were 
frozen to the surface, and close under the bank there was a glassy 
patch of ice that told of a slight thaw and then a sudden fall in 
temperature. The spot of blood intrigued me, but there was no other 
clue about. It was as bright as the brightest berry in the hedge, and 
its significance on such a bitterly cold afternoon was saddening. In 
some thick bush somewhere round about a small bird was almost 
certainly about to die or had already huddled down and died. 


was 


Foxes and Ferrets 

Although I have often seen the result of a fox’s work, I never cease 
to be amazed at its capacity for wanton killing. On a farm not so far 
away they shot a dog-fox the week before last, and the fox was 
photographed for the local paper. The farmer and his assistant, hold- 
ing the fox by the tail, posed before a mound of poultry that the fox 
had destroyed in a single raid. There were at least two big turkeys 
in the heap and many chickens, but, had the raider managed to escape 
undetected, it is unlikely that he would have taken more than one bird 
if he took any at all. Hunger stimulates the killer, but, having killed 
for food, he goes on, fascinated by the movement of the frightened 
birds. Last year I heard of a ferret that did as much damage as a fox 
when it wormed its way into a chicken-coop. Not a chicken was left 
alive, and the gorged ferret was easily killed by a tap from a brush. 
Like all predators, a ferret becomes sluggish after it has killed and 
fed, and for this reason some people who ferret rabbits starve their 
charges for a day or so before they take them out. A fox in its 
wild state gets fewer opportunities to gorge and is less likely to be 
caught with his senses dulled, but I remember seeing one chewing a 
chicken’s wing outside his lair. It was a cold day, and he was far 
from alert, lying there like a dog, until he got wind of me. 


The Village at Night. 

Light in the village street at night depends on how thick the window- 
curtains are, save at the corner where one solitary lamp burns. Now 
and then a door opens and illuminates a strip across the road, but the 
shadows are deep and undisturbed until a car or a bus comes through. 
When the bus arrives, its windows are usually steamed, and only at 
the door can the faces of those coming off or climbing aboard be 
seen. Going up the street after the last bus has departed, a man on 
foot might hear the muffled sound of the wireless or someone singing 
in Welsh in one of the cottages, but by half-past ten—the hotel closes 
at ten—most of the lights would be out, and by eleven the whole place 
would be in darkness. After eleven the headlamps of a car make a 
racing reflection on the windows of the unlit rooms. The noise of 
its passing dies away, and the place sits brooding until five or six 
o'clock, when here and there lights will come on and the new day 
will begin. 


Spraying-Time 

Spray fruit-trees with tar oil now or in January. If 
old and gnarled, a brush may be used with betier effect. Bushes 
benefit from the same treatment. Only a thorough application of tar- 
wash will keep down the aphis in old infected irees and, if th’s is not 
given, methylated spirit will have to be used when there is less time 
IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Background of Mau Mau 

Mau Mau and the Kikuyu, by L. S. B. Leakey. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Leakey is primarily an.archaeologist. He was till last year the 
curator of the Coryndon Museum at Nairobi, and his special study 
is prehistory. But he probably knows the Kikuyu, as he is fully 
justified in claiming, better than any other living European. The 
son of missionary parents, he was born and brought up in Kikuyu 
territory, speaks the Kikuyu language as well as his own, is actually 
an initiated ** first-grade elder *’ of the tribe and has lived in Kenya 
for the last fifteen years. No one, therefore, is better qualified to 
explain the background of the Mau Mau movement, as he has done 
in this opportune and intensely illuminating book. Its chief charac- 
teristics are clarity and fairmindedness. Dr. Leakey leaves no room 
for doubt that here, as in other regions of Africa, the conditions that 
made such a movement as Mau Mau possible are the disintegration 
of tribal organisation through the impact of European civilisation ; 
over-population, with which land-shortage is linked ; and the growth 
of a debased pseudo-Christian movement devoid of many of the 
virtues of the old tribal religion and of all the virtues of the true 
Christianity to which a large number of Kikuyu have adhered with 
deep conviction. But he is qt pains to separate true from false 
conclusions, and he demonstrates how much that might seem injustice 
on the part of Europeans was the fruit of genuine misunderstanding. 

When, for example, the first settlers arrived about fifty years ago 
the Kikuyu population had been reduced, by a series of natural 
disasters, to a low level, with the result that there was an abundance 
of uncultivated land available. But it was not ownerless, for tribal 
custom makes the complete alienation of land almost impossible. 
Consequently when the settler believed he was paying good money 
for full possession the Kikuyu owner understood him as paying for 
temporary use; the belief in both cases was perfectly honest. 
Now, when the death-rate has been reduced, largely through the 
benefits of British administration, and old methods of birth-control 
have fallen into disuse, the pressure of population on the land is 
severe, and it is easy for agitators to gain credence for the charge that 
the land has been stolen by Europeans. Actually, as the map in 
Dr. Leakey’s book shows, a relatively small proportion of Kikuyu 
land is held by Europeans; most of the White Highlands, where 
the bulk of the settlers are concentrated, belonged not to Kikuyu 
but to Masai. But today a Kikuyu native is quite unable, from the 
small parcel of land he owns (partly as the result of acquisition by a 
few rich Kikuyu), to make enough to provide him with the amenities 
of life with which the new order in Kenya has familiarised him. 
Hence there is fertile ground for the Kenya African Union (for 
which Dr. Leakey has no good word to say) to sow its evil seed in. 

But diagnosis is of relatively small value without indication of 
remedies, and in the latter field Dr. Leakey is no less specific than 
in the former. More land must be found, and he believes it can be, 
provided adequate water-supply is provided. Landowners under 
tribal custom must be given a clear legal title to their land. Unfor- 
tunately that means heavy expense for surveying, just as the supply 
of water does. The thousands of Kikuyu employed in towns must 
be enabled to buy their houses by instalments ; otherwise they will 
have to return to the overcrowded land when past work. Rational 
birth-control methods must be systematically taught. The colour- 
bar which makes it virtually impossible for an educated Kikuyu to 
have a meal in a European hotel or restaurant, even if accompanied 
by a European friend, must be destroyed at all costs. It is noteworthy 
that Dr. Leakey, who tells on his first page of his missionary origin, 
insists on his last but one that only the simple teaching of Christ, 
as opposed to differing dogmas and doctrines, will make way against 
the pseudo-Christian teaching of many of the separatist native 
churches and schools. Those are two out of 115 pages. There is 
not one of the other 113 that is not charged with interest and 
relevance. WILSON HARRIS. 


America’s Philosopher 


The frony of American History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Nisbet. 
15s.) 

IN the years between the two world wars, when America sought to 

turn her back on destiny, her favourite philosopher was John Dewey, 

the pragmatist. Today, when America is struggling valiantly to 

accept the burden of power and to be worthy of it, her favourite 

philosopher is Reinhold Niebuhr, the theologian. She could not 


have chosen a better guide. 


In his latest book Mr. Niebuhr asserts that the Christian Churches 
have a ** preference ’’ for an ironic interpretation of history because 
** man is constantly tempted to overestimate the degree of his free- 
dom and forget that he is also a creature. Thus he becomes involved 
in pretensions which result in ironic refutations of his pride.’’ A 
Great Power in a long-drawn-out cold war is almost certain to 
become involved in such pretensions. ‘* If virtue becomes vice 
through some hidden defect in the virtue,’’ writes Reinhold Niebuhr : 
‘if strength becomes weakness because of the vanity to which 
strength may prompt the mighty man or nation ; if security is trans- 
muted into insecurity because too much reliance is placed upon it ; 
if wisdom becomes folly because it does not know its own limits— 
in all such cases the situation is ironic.’’ Needless to say, it is not 
only the United States and Russia which are subject to such ironic 
judgement today. But because of their paramount position in the 
world-struggle, they rightly receive most of Mr. Niebuhr’s strictures. 
And because his book is primarily a long and eloquent sermon, 
addressed to those who may be willing to listen and to reform, the 
United States is the main subject of the sermon. For ‘‘ it is necessary 
to be wiser than our creed if we would survive in the struggle against 
Communism. ’’ 

Our creed teaches the pursuit of happiness, and it tends to accept 
prosperity as the basis of happiness. Yet this youthful light-hearted- 
ness ** is challenged by every duty and sacrifice, every wound and 
anxiety which our world-wide responsibilities bring upon us.’’ Our 
creed teaches that we are an ‘* innocent ’’ nation, unjealous and 
unaggressive, and that if we draw the sword we do so only in the 
defence of justice. Yet we have become the custodian of the two 
awe-inspiring bombs. We cannot disavow the possible use of these 
weapons, since the survival of our civilisation may depend upon 
the threat of their use. But if we use them, even in self-defence, we 
may kill millions of innocent fellow-men. And for that we shall feel 
everlastingly guilty. 

Mr. Niebuhr begs his fellow-Americans to remember that, although 
the appeal to force may be necessary in this ambiguous world, those 
who are driven to accept that appeal can never be wholly guiltless. 
He accepts ** the duty of preserving our civilisation.’’ He merely 
reminds us that the act of preservation may create vast new woes 
of which we have no foreknowledge—since man is a creature of 
history as well as a creator. If we can remember this—if we can 
refrain from claims of perfection on our side, of total depravity on 
the other—Mr. Niebuhr thinks we may cultivate the three virtues 
necessary for survival : patience, charity, contrition. He says we 
are engaged ‘‘ in a patient chess game with the recalcitrant forces of 
history,’’ and that our sense of power and our sense of virtue may 
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820 THE SPECTATOR, 
tempt us to seek a quick, slashing answer. But there are no slashing 
answers to a chess game. He asks us to remember Lincoln, whose 
* brooding sense of charity was derived from a religious awareness 
of another dimension of meaning than that of the immediate political 
conflict. And in conclusion he declares it is our duty, our necessity, 
to find such a dimension of meaning today 

In which the urgencies of the struggle are subordinated to a 
of awe before the vastness of the historical drama in which 


sense 


we are jointly involved: to a sense of modesty about the virtue, 
wisdom and power available to us for the resolution of its per- 
plexities ; to a sense of contrition about the common human frailties 


and foibles which lie at the foundation of both the enemy's demonry 

and our vanities ; and to a sense of gratitude for the divine mercies 

which are promised to those who humble themselves.’’ 

This reviewer believes that Reinhold Niebuhr interprets the 

troubled heart of America far more accurately than does the loud- 
mouthed Senator McCarthy. HERBERT AGAR. 


Professional Playgoing 


An Experience of Critics. Edited by Kaye Webb, with caricatures 
by Ronald Searle. (Perpetua. 7s. 6d.) 
Ihe Fugitive Art. By T. C. Worsley. (Lehmann. 18s.) 


The Art of Dramatic Criticism. By S. R. Litthewood. (Pitman. 15s.) 


A Play Tonight. By J.C. Trewin. (Elek. 16s.) 
Verdict at Midnight. By Harold Hobson. (Longmans. 16s.) 
Il am asked for my Approach to Dramatic Criticism. It is, I 


must confess, through the Stalls Entrance.—\vor Brown. 
Pace practically everybody, there seems to me to be nothing 
very much wrong with dramatic criticism.—Alan Dent. 


So do Mr. Brown and Mr. Dent begin their respective contributions 
to the little book edited by Kaye Webb and, since they are among 
the more memorable observations therein, they may stand as epi- 
graphs. But something more may be required, so let us see what 
Mr. Alec Guinness says about dramatic criticism in his preface. It 
should, he suggests, be readable, and innocent of French, Latin, 
German, tiresome quotations, puns, &c. ; and it should conjure up 
for the reader a ** visual picture *’ of the performance. This is an 
actor’s point of view and as such is reasonable, but since actors 
(very properly) do not understand dramatic criticism, we May pass 
on to a dramatist’s contribution—the text of an address given by 
Mr. Christopher Fry to the Critics’ Circle in April. This is rich in 
friendliness and the spirit of the peace-maker, but the music which 
Mr. Fry makes on behalf of authors and actors is veritably a siren’s 
song, and the critic who allowed himself to be lured towards the 
rocks by it would soon be reduced to a little heap of bones. Mr. 
Philip Hope-Wallace sails past the dangerous cape : Actresses, 
actors and dramatists who in that order live on applause dislike 
criticism which is not praise (in which case they seldom demur).”’ 
So does Mr. T. C. Worsley : ** Once critics fall into the trap of 
viewing the theatre with the same eyes as the author or the actor, 
their usefulness is at anend.’’ So do they all, each in his own way. 
Mr. Fry might just as well have sounded a harsher note. 
it is not the critic’s business to please actors, authors, producers 
or managements. 
‘ ** He is writing primarily for the public of a particular paper, 
which is interested in the theatre either as one of several forms of 


Edward Seago 


‘** He is, in my opinion, the most promising 
English landscape painter of his generation.’ 
—FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER 





‘* Admirers of Edward Seago will be enchanted with 
the latest published collection of his work, for the most 
part landscapes, 17 of them in faithfully reproduced 


colour. A magnificent production.*’—paiLy TELEGRAPH 


‘A collection whose range and technique will give the~ 
lover of the English tradition much to study and specu- 
He is never dull, never facile. His work is 


late on. 
it is nature’s language. ’’—ADRIAN BELI 
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recreation, if he is writing in the popular Press : or as one of several 
forms of artistic activity, if he is writing...in one of the more 
serious weekly journals or Sunday papers. And in the short space 
at his disposal he has too much ground to cover. Quite apart from 
whatever ideals he may set himself as a critic, he has practical 
functions to perform. He has to give his readers an idea of the 
kind of play or production under review; he has to estimate the 
worth of the play itself and the standard of performances, and to 
relate this to the general cultural background. All this in a space 

_ which, by pre-war standards, is still niggardly.’’ 

This is Mr. Worsley again, in his introduction to The Fugitive Art, 
a collection of notices covering the years 1947-51. He is one of the 
best dramatic critics working today, and he performs the various 
** practical functions’? expected of him soberly, imaginatively, 
judiciously, without self-advertisement, and always with his eye on 
the total effect of the production under review and its relative place 
in the contemporary theatre. Should any disgruntled actor, drama- 
tist or producer hiss the dread word ** literary ’’ at him, I trust that 
he will confidently accept it as a compliment. ‘** The drama is 
only one branch of literature, and the further it removes itself from 
the rest of the family the greater the danger of its degenerating.”’ 
That is well said, 

There is every reason why we should not think of the theatre as 
something in the same class as championship snooker, or haute 
couture for that matter. There is no reason why we should not 
apply in dramatic criticism the standards that are valid in the criticism 
of other branches of literature—or try at least to do so. Yet the 
dramatic critic’s job differs in at least one important respect from 
that of the critic of literature which lies snug and patient between 
covers. In the theatre the fiction, as Worsley says, ** comes at one 
whole, and all in a lump, and immensely larger than life.’’ It is as 
though one had to read No Orchids For Miss Blandish on a Monday, 
Middlemarch on a Tuesday, some vague infinity of commercial 
twaddle on a Wednesday, Doctor Faustus on a Thursday and the 
Hymn to Aphrodite on a Friday, judging each as fairly as may be 
within its own frame of reference and writing an informative and 
not altogether unintelligent notice of it before bed-time, not forget- 
ting a word for the typographer, binder, paper-maker and designer 
of the dust-jacket. 

One has to be strong to thrive on such a diet, and Mr. S. R, 
Littlewood in his wise and comprehensive book The Art of Dramatic 
Criticism (an expanded and remodelled version of his earlier Dramatic 
Criticism) warns the aspiring dramatist against it. ‘* I have seen,’’ 
he writes, ** some well-equipped creative minds completely staled by 
it."” But your born enthusiast whose mind is not divided may 
flourish where others would choke, and Mr. J. C. Trewin, who 
describes himself as ** a playgoer who is happy to be a dramatic 
critic,’* indefatigably records night after night of enjoyment between 
the late summer of 1949 and the early summer of 1952. Mr. Trewin 
always has a bright phrase for it, and his indomitable cheerfulness 
may encourage the weary when the night seems long. That night 
seemed long, alas, when one picked up Mr. Hobson’s book. It 
may have seemed a good plan to ** take nearly forty of the most 
important theatrical productions of the last sixty years...and to 
compare what their’ first night critics thought about them with the 
considered judgement, in most cases, of posterity.”’ But the result, 
weighed down with vast slabs of hasty and unappetising reviewing 
cut out of newspapers, is not encouraging. It is, in fact, very nearly 
dull. Which goes to show that authors and actors are not the only 
ones whose best-laid schemes can go agley. IAIN HAMILTON. 


Plans and Planners 
A Prospect of Cities. By Cecil Stewart. (Longmans. 25s.) 
Modern Town and Country Planning. By James W. R. Adams, 
(J. and A. Churchill. 42s.) 

To start out from the Greek and Roman Utopias and to reach 1952 
and Harlow New Town still fresh and debonair by way of Byzantium, 
Hereford, Caerwent, Genoa, Richelieu, Versailles, Bath, New 
Lanark, ** and intermediate stations,’’ and to be as _ enter- 
taining as edifying for the whole of the tremendous space-time journey, 
isa feat indeed. Butitis what Mr. Cecil Stewart has accomplished in 
his Prospect of Cities with a grace and clarity that should beguile 
many a common reader into learning something to his advantage 
about the new-old mystery of town and country planning. And 
much else besides—the philosophy of history for instance—for there 
are all manner of odd and engaging asides, sometimes formally 
presented as Gibbonian antitheses or perhaps as a Chestertonian 
paradox, always effectively and often memorably, or else again by 
cunningly unearthed quotations. 

The illustrations are most happily apt to the text, in which, how- 
ever, the ingenious author has somehow avoided all mention of 
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One of Our Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 


**Tn this exciting book, which may well prove the 
underwater classic, Edward Young writes prose 
that matches the variety and tensions of a tremen- 
dous story. It is so compelling that it makes us feel 
we have shared the long adventure.’’ PUNCH 


** A good stout book with excitement on every page. 
Sometimes the tension is so great that one has to 
put the book down. In the very highest rank of 
books about the last war.’’ SUNDAY TIMES 


BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 
Illustrated. Fourth printing. 18/- 


Stanley Baldwin G. M. YOUNG 
**A masterpiece of sympathetic and yet critical analysis 
of a personality that seemed so simple to the outside 
world, but was so baffling and enigmatic to those who 
knew him. Brilliant . . . no one would have enjoyed 
it more than Baldwin himself.’’ 

L. S. Amery in the SPECTATOR 21/- 


One-Upmanship 
STEPHEN POTTER 
**A man less witty than 
Mr. Potter might have 
worked his devices to 
death. It is far otherwise 
with the master of Station 





Road. Yeovil.’’ Col. Frank Wilson's drawing of 
, Kea _ the Bath-Meriton position for 
SPECTATOR 8/6 drinking port. 


Christmas Eve ALISTAIR COOKE 


** Alistair Cooke first told these stories on the B.B.C. 
The casualness and immediacy of the telling survives in 
print. ‘They are delightful.”’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 7/6 


A Forgotten Journey retes riemine 


**It is exactly the sort of diary one would expect him 
to keep, and enthusiasts will swoop down on it as on 
a treasure-trove collection of chips from the master’s 
workshop.’’ OBSERVER 10/6 


The Railway Book ccited by stuart Lecco 


**What an admirable present for the fans, the eminent 
clerics and schoolboys, and indeed for anybody who 
has anything to do with trains, a corner-seat book if 
ever there was one, and a bedside book combined.’’ 
TABLET 12/6 


Elephant Bill J. H. WILLIAMS 
**Page after page of stories, incidents, anecdotes and 
intimate details about elephants and other wild life. 
Eminently readable and quite delightful. I did not 
know I could stand 320 pages of elephants, but [ 
enjoyed them all.”’ SUNDAY TIMES 21/- 


The Right Playmate 
si, **Glorious parody of 
Z practically any book 
about childhood. Be- 
tween them James 
Broughton and Gerard 
Hoffnung have pro- 
duced the humorous 
book of the season.*’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 8/6 
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O LOOK AT, the Manchester Guardian 
ik pm seem old-fashioned. No conces- 
sions are made to the mass reader or the 
vulgar mind. You will search in vain for the 
tidbit, the juicy item, the Society scandal, 
the daily. big-type bombshell. 

What do you find instead? You find the 
old craft of good reporting and good writing. 
And that is curiously satisfying. You find 
yourself meeting minds which are clear, 
honest, cultured—and not self-conscious 
about these dying virtues. You find news, 
leaders, articles, comments, which you can 
trust. 

You are not being bludgeoned into read- 
ing the Manchester Guardian. This fine 
newspaper is not for the millions. It is for 
the few—but not so few!—who do not ask 
either for the pompous or the sensational. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Geddes, Le Corbusier and Lewis Mumford, though the index opens, 
as should all indexes for all such books, with ** Abercrombie, 
Patrick. *’ From a dozen passages scored for quotation I pick the 
shortest : 

‘*The Utopian planner did not believe in cutting his coat according 
to hiscloth. Like any reasonable tailor, he insisted, where necessary, 
on more cloth. The result, of course, was to produce something 

ither hard and inflexible, in which ordinary human failings were 

One seldom came across the fat or the ungainly 
in these older Utopias. In fact, the picture presented by those wide, 
clean-swept streets, flanked by stupendous architecture, seems 
today rather characterless and lacking in ordinary human values; 
but then, Utopians were not ordinary humans. Utopia seems odd 
largely because there is nothing odd about it. It is, indeed, the 
absence of any irregularity that is the most striking feature of 
Utopia. The architectural student would, one imagines, have about 
as much chance of introducing ‘scharawaggi’ effects into Utopia 
as an architectural bee who tried to insinuate ‘art nouveau’ into 
the hive.”’ 

In Modern Town and Country Planning Mr. James Adams presents 
us with a far weightier and more technical work, as becomes a past 
president of the Town Planning Institute and a distinguished planning 
practitioner. Therein he carries on a family tradition and brings up 
to date what has become a standard work to those for whom it is 
primarily intended, students ** taking degree or diploma courses, 
architects, landscape architects, engineers, surveyors, geographers 
and economists.’’ Here is a clear and orderly survey generously 
illustrated with aerial and other photographs, plans and coloured 
maps, and an exhaustive bibliography; but there are also little way- 
side resting-places thoughtfully provided for the unprofessional 
traveller. For example, quotations from Daniel Defoe on London 
and the menace of the Man-heap: 

. All that vast Mass of Buildings. ... We see several Villages 
formerly standing as it were in the Country and at a great Distance 
now joyn'd to the Streets by continuous Buildings and more making 
haste in like manner. . Whither will this monstrous City extend? 
And where must a Circumvallation or Communication Line of it 
be placed?’’ 

That Defoe was instinctively a town-planner is evident from his 
criticism of what had happened in Central London after the Great 
Fire. He wrote: 

‘‘Notwithstanding all the Ground given up for beautifying 
the Streets, yet there are many more Houses built than stood before 
on the same Ground.”’ 

He demanded legislation: 

‘*Forbidding the Extending of the Buildings in some particular 
Places, where they too much run it OUT OF SHAPE, and letting 
the more indented parts swell out on the NORTH and SOUTH Side 
a little, to balance the Length, and bring the Form of the whole 
more near to that of a Circle. But these are Speculations only, 
and must be left to the Wisdom of future ages.”” 

That Byron could refer to Hyde Park in ** Don Juan *’ as: 

**A Vegetable puncheon 
Called Park, where there is neither fruit nor flower 
Enough to gratify a bee's slight munching”’ 
suggests that even the West End of Regency London—that we so 
affectionately imagine—had its mangy patches, whilst over the East 
End, as we know, the Great Blight was even then descending. 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
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MY PURPOSE HOLDS 
by JEROME CAMINADA 


The unique story of the successful escape of two British 
civiliahs from a German prison camp. Maps. 
16s. net 


The Essential R. B. 








Edited with an Introduction by PAUL BLOOMFIELD 
15s. net 


Selected Letters of 


T. E. LAWRENCE 


Edited with an Introduction by DAVID GARNETT 
15s. net 
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Music and Industrialism 


The Englishman Makes Music. By Reginald Nettel. (Dobson. 


18s.) 


Mr. NetTTeL established his reputation with a book—Music in the 
Five Towns—which remains a landmark in the history of music 
studies. The aesthetic abstraction of nineteenth-century musicians 
was such that no one had thought of examining the conditions 
governing music-making in an industrial community. Mr. Nettel 
described accurately and unemotionally these conditions in the 
particular society into which he had been born and bred. The 
book was a ** local study ’’; but its cultural implications were of 
far more than local significance. 

This first book was followed by a number of popularising works 
which were for the most part admirably devised and written, without 
making the impact of the Five Towns. It would be unfair to say 
that the books were disappointing, since their scope was intention- 
ally modest. One is, however, especially happy to welcome this 
new book, for in it Mr. Nettel returns to the themes implicit in his 
initial work. In developing these themes in more general, but 
never abstract, terms, Mr. Nettel has given us the first serious study 
of the effect of the Industrial Revolution on our musical culture. 
This is the more important in that the Industrial Revolution is 
always being glibly referred to as a skeleton in our cultural cupboard ; 
Mr. Nettel enables us to approach it without hysteria. The instinc- 
tive shriek of horror is as much an over-simplification as the 
Victorians’ grumt of complacency. 

One great merit of Mr. Nettel’s book is that he always starts by 
presenting the evidence from particular cases (a considerable part 
of the book takes its data from Birmingham, most representative 
example of the new industrial town). He allows the evidence to 
speak for itself, making no attempt to present a case either for or 
against the musical effects of the Industrial Revolution : 

** It may be argued that there is a world of difference between 
the Reformation and the Industrial Revolution. So there is, but 
music had to serve both, and neither of them was all good or all 
bad. If the Reformation demanded the English Church Service, 
it encouraged also the metrical psalmodists, some of whom were 
musically gifted while others were musically deplorable.. If the 
Industriai Revolution favoured the commercial exploitation of 
music, it favoured also the city choral festivals, inspiring or reac- 
tionary as the case may be.... Wedgwood was unquestionably 
inspired by the idea of what we would now call the Industrial 
Revolution, and we have to consider the paradox that men such as 
he heralded an age of progress and yet of social and artistic dis- 
integration. ”’ 

Yet although, in examining this paradox, Mr. Nettel does not 
proselytise, a theme emerges ; from the fascinating medley of infor- 
mation which he offers is crystallised a point of view. We come to 
see that the relation between music and society in Victorian and 
Edwardian England was not radically différent from what it has 
been at any other time. Attitudes of mind to music were still con- 
ditioned by the moral preconceptions in the light of which people 
lived. Bach composed for the glory of God and the instruction of 
his neighbour ; so did Stainer, and even Dykes and Sankey. The 
wicked industrialists did not all have their tongues in their cheeks 
when they encouraged the working class to forget its troubles in 
hymn-singing and oratorio rather than in beer, since music was less 
destructive of manual efficiency. 

Probably Bach himself would not have been averse to the idea 
that his music served as a refuge from pain and squalor, of which 
there were plenty in the Germany of his day. The difference—for 
of course there is one—consists in the element of special pleading 
in nineteenth-century morality ; so that, whereas it is true that in 
one sense all art is propaganda, the art of the Victorians is begin- 
ning to become propaganda in the limited, and discreditable, modern 
sense. Without wilfully distorting, it omits some of the evidence ; 
what is wrong is not that music becomes the servant of moral values, 
as it has been in all creative epochs, but that the morality in question 
is, as Mr. Nettel says, partial, like the integrity of Victorian education 
and architecture. 

The most illuminating and also the most entertaining chapters 
of this book are those describing the relation between music and 
Church, King and industrialists. (** Why is singing for the million 
the best substitute for universal suffrage ? Because it gives everyone 
a voice in the country.’’) But the chapters which deal with the 
** turn of the tide ’’ and the development of popular education in 
music are hardly less interesting, and it is an acute insight which 
sees how intimately the positive aspects of music-making were 
linked to the negative aspects : 

** In the case of the great choirs of the early twentieth century 
two factors contributed to make our song; one of these was the 
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Hume’s Intentions 
J. A. PASSMORE 


An examination of the content, the background, and 
the intentions, of Hume’s philosophical writings in 
order to discover what unity underlies the diverse 
opinions of ‘the most exasperating of philosophers.’ 
18s. net 


Principium Sapientiae 
F. M. CORNFORD 


Professor Cornford’s last book has two related themes: 
the evolution of the philosopher and the beginnings 
of philosophic thought among the Greeks. 255. net 


Goethe the Alchemist 


R. D. GRAY 
A new and fruitful interpretation of Goethe’s thought, 
tracing the effects of those religious and philosophical 


beliefs which he derived from his early study of alchemy. 
355. net 
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The Stalemate in Korea 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL C. A. BOUCHIER 





The Dualism of Soviet Policy 
SIR DAVID KELLY 


- The World and the West : 
The Far East 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


Our Own Far North 
DAVID KEIR 


Man and Energy 
A. R. UBBELOHDE 
the first of three talks 


Nationalised Industries and the State 
LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


The Christian Hope 
OLIVER S. TOMKINS 
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The Enjoyment of Shakespeare 
F. E. HALLIDAY 


A short life of Shakespeare, a reconstructed visit to the Globe Theatre 
in 1602, a chapter on how Shakespeare uses prose and verse to achieve 
his effects, another on Stories and Plots—these are some of the means 
by which the author fires the curiosity of those approaching the study 
of Shakespeare for the first time. He writes as one enthusiast for 
another. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Notes on Nursing 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


A re-issue of this famous and delightful treatise on the principles of 
good nursing, first published 1859. With a new preface by the President 
of the Royal College of Nursing, and a portrait frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


The Home Chef 
LUCIE MARION 


The author of Be Your Own Chef (3rd impression) gives her friends a 
further new selection of French menus. Chapter III, ‘‘ Thrift & 
Tricks, ’’ saves the price of the book in three days. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


Five Famous Plays 
OSCAR WILDE 


The four standard comedies and Salome with French and English texts 
side by side ; and a long new introduction on Wilde as Dramatist by 
Alan Harris. Portrait frontispiece. 384 pages. 15s. net 
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824 ; THE SPECTATOR, 
need for some means of creative effort leading to public recognition 
such as was denied to many people individually, and the other was 
the need to convince ourselves that we were a great people. Both 
needs were related.”’ 

The weakest chapter is that which discusses the situation today, 
largely because the questions involved are too complex to be ade- 
quately studied in the light of Mr. Nettel’s theme. The chapter 
contains many revealing asides—notably the comments on the sub- 
stitution of morale for morals as a driving-force behind popular 
music-making ; yet one feels that the position in the nineteen-tifties 
offers material for another book. If so, Mr. Nettel is certainly the 
man to write it. 

One should add that Mr. Nettel’s prose has the persuasive charm 
of ordered conversation ; and that the book is beautifully produced 
and printed. There is, however, no index. 

WILFRID MELLERS. 


Fiction 


By Simenon. (Routledge and Kegan 


The Trial of Bébé Donge. 
Paul. 9s. 6d.) 

A Bag of Stones. By John Hampson. 

Breaking Point. By Robin King. (Arthur Barker. 


Two Adolescents. By Alberto Moravia. (Secker 
12s. 6d.) 

IN a recently-published study, The Art of Simenon, M. Narcejac 
sets out to demolish the view that M. Simenon is, or ever has been, 
a crime novelist in the ordinary sense, and he points to La Verité sur 
Bébé Donge as one of three novels which he considers to be master- 
pieces by general standards. The appearance in English of The 
Trial of Bébé Donge is accordingly to some extent the trial of M. 
Simenon himself. Is he guilty or innocent of thriller-writing? 
M. Simenon seems to have been ironically aware of these proceedings 
in regard to himself when he wrote The Trial of Bébé Donge, for he 
tells a story of attempted murder, beginning with the crime, going 
on to a full investigation of motive, and ending with the sentence, 
which remains in doubt to the last chapter. Thus, he seems to say, 
appearances may indeed be flagrantly against me; my formula here 
is in the main tradition of detective fiction, and yet if you look 
closely (or even not so closely) you will find it transformed by imagi- 
nation into a serious work of art. 

When Bébé Donge put arsenic in her husband's coffee it was 
after nearly ten years of a marriage which was generally supposed 
to be successful. Her husband's infidelities were known about, 
but, for all his self-centred ruthlessness, he was considerate to his 
wife, honest, even about his infidelities, and careful to provide her 
with everything for which she asked. No one could* have been 
more astonished by the arsenic than himself; it forms the starting- 
point of an investigation which leads him by stages to the admission 
that, in spite of appearances, he has been so lacking in love and 
ordinary humanity that his wife had practically no alternative. 

Clearly there is an essential departure here from the ordinary 
crimé-story. Instead of being tantalised by the possibility of in- 
numerable solutions, any one of which may finally click into place, 


(Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 
12s. 6d.) 


and Warburg. 


AUBREY FEIST . 
Spread Eagle 


** This tale has everything a boy could want. The 
cloak of Anthony Hope and Stanley Weyman, slightly 
modified in cut as befits the new half century, has fallen 
on worthy shoulders.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


** Has something of The Scarlet Pimpernel’s appeal.” 
—B.B.C. Review. 


** Mr. Calamanco is a distinctly Dickensian villain, 
even by comparison a good one.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
**A * must’ for your Christmas list.""—Boy's Own Paper. 
10s. 6d. 
HEINEMANN 
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we are faced by the simple fact that Francois Donge, without realising 
it, had driven his wife to attempted murder. How had he done this? 
How had he failed to know what he was doing? What exactly was 
the extent of his guilt? These are the only questions which sustain 
our interest, and they concern only character and human relations 
instead of incident, accident and plot. On this showing it seems clear 
that M. Simenon must be acquitted of thriller-writing, and the more 
difficult question remains to be answered, whether he is a major 
novelist. There are qualities which speak strongly for him. His 
imagination is powerful, and he not only writes innumerable novels, 
but he moves with impressive ease in the distinct atmosphere of each 
of them. His attitude of personal reserve is admirable; he com- 
ments on his characters scarcely at all, but shows them to us as they 
have shown themselves to him, without weighting the evidence for or 
against. If one still feels inclined to reserve judgement, as | do, 
it is perhaps because some of these qualities make so strong an impres- 
sion chiefly by contrast with the tradition (and in this book the 
actual trappings) of detective fiction; whereas other of his qualities, 
like the professional detachment, seem to derive from that tradition 
itself. Why, moreover, La Vérité sur Bébé Donge, when the truth 
about her prosaic husband Francois is the only thing that matters? 
Not, surely, because Hollywood prefers Babies? These and similar 
doubts continue to add a special fascination to M. Simenon’s novels 
which, quite apart from them, would be fascinating in themselves. 

A Bag of Stones was a courageous, if slightly repugnant, title to a 
novel which deals with the brutalities inflicted on a boy’s mind and 
the adult miseries which flow from them. In many ways Mr, 
Hampson gives us the characteristic pattern of the mid-twentieth- 
century novel; childhood demands the first half of a book whose 
second half simply works out the consequences which have been 
foreshadowed. It is true that Mr. Hampson introduces one hopeful 
element, in the warmth of a family which befriends and shelters the 
hero for short periods, and, if we—and the hero—could have had 
more faith in this relationship, we should have looked forward more 
cheerfully to the outcome. As it is, the grown-up boy moves on to 
the murder of his father without any real chance of escape. One 
must add that Mr. Hampson writes with a direct simplicity which is 
most moving. It is very difficult to believe that A Bag of Stones, 
for all its sordid horror, is not a true vision of life as it must exist 
in some luckless hells. 

To isolate a group of uniformed technicians on a barren mountain- 
top overlooking Palermo for months on end during the invasion of 
Italy would be to forewarn any but the most military intelligence of 
disaster. The disasters which Mr. Robin King duly puts before us 
in Breaking Point are again of the kind one would expect, but are 
here on the more arbitrary basis of a handful of individuals who 
break up in different ways under the pressure of confinement and 
proximity. Mr. King holds tight to our interest throughout these 
miseries, which remain sharp and clearly recorded to the end. But 
if Breaking Point has for the most part the precision of a documentary 
report, it is sometimes verbally butter-finzered (‘a shame-faced 
feeling,’’ **the corporal’s fear-drained face*’), and there is too much 
insistence about an admonitus locorum which fails to impress us as 
being the mysterious influence on the men’s ‘‘innermost being’’ 
which the Sicilians and Mr. King’s publishers believe. 

Two short novels by Signor Moravia, which were published 
separately as Agostino and Disobedience, are now valuably combined 
in Two Adolescents. They show a needle-pointed familiarity with 
adolescent experiment and delirium which makes Proust seem to 
belong to the historic past. For those who were disappointed by 
Signor Moravia’s The Conformist, this book will serve as a reminder 
of a singular talent. TANGYE LEAN, 


The Senator 


The painted tribesmen stared at him with wonder 

As they saw him walking in the gardens alone, 

Or sipping white wine on his prim Roman verandah 
Among the statues and the urns of stone. 

When the world broke he wrote formal classical verses 
Or a long Ciceronian letter to a friend 

And never suspected how thriftless time disperses 

The jewels imperial tributaries send. 


We must think that an ode of Horace meant more to him 
Than the sudden assassination of a long-haired king, 
That, by the testimony of those that knew hii, 
He was something both of a scholar and a sage, 
And in his nostalgia and vain imagining 
Flared as a beacon in a barbarous age. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY. 


XUM 





XUM 
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Shorter Notices 


Henry James. By Michael Swan. (Arthur 
Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis addition to ‘*The English Novelists 
Series’’ offers a sound if cautious survey 
and estimate of Henry James’s art. Mr. 
Swan wastes litile space over biography, 
after stressing the determining influence, in 
James’s long and outwardly unexciting 
career, of the unorthodox education to which 
he and his brother William, the philosopher, 
were subjected by their wealthy New York 
father, who inculcated individualism and the 
need for each man’s discovering truth for 
himself. The father distrusted the growing 
materialism of America, and, when his sons 
paid their first visit to Europe, Henry reacted 
strongly in favour of its ancient culture, 
while viewing it with a mind already sensitive 
and detached. His earlier and simpler 
novels implicitly contrast the United States 
and Europe; but increasingly, living in 
London, he became one of ourselves. After 
his middle and more dramatic period, he 
entered his third and final phase, with its 
more complicated literary style, its concern 
with situation rather than action, its pre- 
occupation with the subtlest shades of 
character and emotion. Some critics hold 
that the later James penetrated more deeply 
into life; others suggest that he escaped 
from it into a no-man’s-land of psycho- 
logical ultra-refinement. It is Mr. Swan’s 
merit that he impartially presents the 
evidence, leaving the reader to form his own 
judgement. The author, however, admits to 
finding some fundamental sense of frustra- 
tion in all James’s work. His timidity, 
which he outgrew when it was too late, 
made him regard circumstances as something 
to be suffered passively rather than as a 
challenge to be taken up. There is a hint, 
too, of sexual repression. Mr. Swan is on 
firm ground in claiming that James was 
among the pioneers of the modern psycho- 
logical novel, though he worked intuitively, 
not, like Proust, Joyce or Virginia Woolf, 
in conscious response to scientific theory. 


G. 3. 


Verse and Worse. A Private Collection by 
Arnold Silcock. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. SiLcock has a very pleasant taste in 
comic and curious verse, in the making of 
which he is himself an accomplished practi- 
tioner. His taste is for rustic humour rather 
than urban, for the arrow of ridicule rather 
than the punster’s blunt axe. He draws 
little, therefore, on Hood or Barham, 
moderately on Carroll and Calverley, and 
heavily on occasional parody and invective. 
His pidgin-English choices from C. G. 
Leland—better known for his ** Breitmann 
Ballads *"—are unexpectedly charming ; his 
handful of limericks are excellent ; and with 
these there is a scattering of traditional 
rhymes, also a sharp peppering of contribu- 
tions from the anthologist himself and his 
circle of friends. Altogether there is a 
delightful mingling of the familiar with the 
unfamiliar, the kind and unkind, the latter in 
each case predominating. Mr. Silcock’s 
introductions to each section and Mr. V. H. 
Drummond’s Lear-ish drawings greatly add 
to the pleasures of this most suitable 
Christmas present, which should be given 
to a close member of one’s family to be read 
aloud at suitable intervals during Boxing 
Day. J. M. C. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
RHOKANA CORPORATION LTD. 
THE BANCROFT MINE 
MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER’S SPEECH 





THe Annual General Meeting of Rhokana 
Corporation Limited was held at Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, on the 10th December, 
1952, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer presiding. He 
said: Shareholders will have noticed that the 
formation of a company to establish another 
large copper mine in the Northern Rhodesian 
Copperbelt was foreshadowed in the Chair- 
man’s statement issued with the Annual 
Report and Accounts. A _ few additional 
details are now available. 

The financial structure of the new company 
is at present receiving the active consideration 
of your Board. In the meanwhile, expenditure 
on prospecting, borehole drilling and other 
preliminary work has been financed by 
advances from your Corporation, and 
approximately £300,000 has been spent to 
date. It is estimated that it will take about 
five years and cost about £11,000,000 to bring 
the mine to production. 


EXTENSIVE ORE BODIES 


The mine will be located on extensive ore 
bodies near the Belgian Congo border about 
14 miles north-west of the property of 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited. 
The ore bodies occur in areas comprised in 
Special Grants issued to your Company by 
the owners of the mineral rights, The British 
South Africa Company. 

Prospecting of the area of these Special 
Grants, totalling 56,848 acres, over a period 
of years proved the existence of three ore 
bodies. These are known as the Konkola ore 
body, the Kirila Bomwe North ore body and 
the Kirila Bomwe South ore body. The two 
Kirila Bomwe ore bodies are about a mile 
apart on the surface. The Konkola ore body 
is 44 miles away. Prospecting rights are also 
held over a further 6,140 acres to cover pos- 
sible extensions of the ore bodies in depth. 


RESERVES 80,000,000 TONS 


It is estimated that the reserves of copper 
ore exposed during the diamond drilling pro- 
gramme total approximately 80 million tons 
with an average copper content of 3.60 per 
cent. The Konkola ore body is estimated to 
contain 32,900,000 tons with an average 
copper content of 2.48 per cent., and the Kirila 
Bomwe North and South ore bodies are esti- 
mated to contain 46,700,000 tons with an aver- 
age copper content of 4.39 per cent. These 
values are comparatively rich. The minerals are 
copper sulphides, with small amounts of oxide. 
\ feature of the prospecting already com- 
pleted has been that the deepest holes so far 
drilled show values and widths well above 
economic limits and there is little doubt that 
substantial reserves remain ‘to be proved by 
further drilling. On the basis of the ore 
reserves so far proved, the mine would have a 
life of 40 years at the production rate 
envisaged. 

Planning of the mine is in progress. A con- 
centrator with a capacity of about 150,000 
tons a month will be erected at Kirila Bomwe 
to treat the ore from all three ore bodies. The 
concentrate will be railed to your Company's 
smelter at Nkana, some 55 miles away. With 
recent improvements in technique, it is 
expected that the Rhokana smelter will be 
able to handle the new mine’s production of 
approximately 4,000 short tons of copper a 
month without major additions of plant. 


A NEW TOWNSHIP 


The establishment of the new mine will 
involve the construction of a railway from 
Nchanga to Kirila Bomwe with a further con- 
nection to Konkola, the construction of roads 
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and linking up with the electric power grid 
which serves all the mines of the Copperbelt 
through the Northern Rhodesia Power Cor- 
poration Limited. A new mining township 
will be laid out for European staff and 
employees, who will total approximately 500. 
African townships with houses for single and 
married African employees, who will number 
about 4,000, will also be established. 

_ Preliminary work has already started at the 
site. An aerial survey to assist in the laying 
out of road, rail and power line routes has 
been completed. 


TRANSFER OF REGISTRATION 


I should now like to refer to a recent press 
announcement by Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited advising that a petition has been 
presented by that Company to the United 
Kingdom Parliament for leave to introduce a 
Private Bill, with a view to securing the trans- 
fer of registration of that Company and others 
of the group, including your Company, from 
the United Kingdom to Northern Rhodesia. 

Your Company has, since the beginning of 
1951, been managed and controlled in 
Northern Rhodesia where the whole of its 
business is carried on, whilst it continues to 
be a company incorporated in England. The 
present position ts felt to be anomalous and 
veur Directors therefore considered that this 
company should be actively associated with 
Rhodesian Anglo American Limited in the 
steps being taken to finalise the removal to 
Northern Rhodesia of the Rhoanglo group of 
companies. 

The Northern Rhodesia Government has 
been kept fully informed of the intention to 
introduce the Bill, which by its terms extends 
to Northern Rhodesia, and has accorded its 
full approval. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


FURNITURE TRADE OUTLOOK 


Tue fifth annual general meeting of Harrfs 
Lebus Ltd... was held on December 9th ‘in 
London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review of the year ended July I1th, 
1952:— 

The trading profit after allowing for all 
charges including depreciation, but before 
charging taxation, amounts to £416,885, as 
against £701,107 for the preceding year, a 
decrease of £284,222. After providing for 
Income Tax and Profits Tax computed on the 
profit for the year, the net profit amounts to 
£165,680, a decrease of £80,081. The pro- 
posed Ordinary dividend is 6 per cent., less tax. 

We started 1951/52 with a satisfactory order 
book. Throughout the company’s financial 
year there was a marked recession in trade, 
in the case of upholstery the most marked 
that many can remember. This added greatly 
to the difficulties and adversely affected the 
profit. In spite of these adverse factors we 
improved our share of the Utility market, and 
indeed overall we delivered more units of 
furniture than we did in the previous year. 

The furniture industry has participated in 
the improvement which has taken place re- 
cently in retail trade in the country, and since 
the beginning of our current financial year, 
there has been a marked increase in sales 
made by your company. Whether or not this. 
trend will be maintained remains to be seen, 
but at this date we have a satisfactory order 
book. The company is in a position to face 
the uncertain conditions with confidence and 
to take full advantage of all possibilities for 
future development. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THe fog that gripped the City for four days 
has its counterpart in the mist that still 
enshrouds investment prospects. Unhappily, 
the groping investor has no market radar to 
guide him. He can take a very short view, 
not without risk, and he knows that the 
outlook will clear some day; but no one 
can foresee with any clarity what the market 
scene will be like in three, six or twelve 
months’ time. The average investor 1s 
aware that the drain of gold has been 
checked and to a modest extent reversed, 
and he sees that many branches of trade are 
reviving. On the darker side, he is probably 
alarmed by the £400 millions excess of 
national expenditure over national revenue 
to date in the current Budget year. This 
deficit is reflected in an expansion of bank 
deposits, which by their inflationary possi- 
bilities may imperil the good work that has 
been performed by the higher Bank rate and 
credit restriction. 

The Budget gap must be narrowed if the 
dollar gap is to remain closed, since a 
growth in the Budget deficit and in bank 
deposits may inflate production costs at a 
time when overseas competition has become 
keener. The Chancellor is aware of the risk, 
but there is no sign yet of a sufficient rise in 
Budget revenue or a sufficient cut in expen- 
diture to justify his estimate of a surplus of 
£400 millions in the current financial year. 
Revenue should show up well in the first 
three months of 1953, since company 
taxation will reflect peak profits; but the 
eventual surplus may be as much as £200 
millions below the estimate. The prospect 
of any worth-while tax relief, which would 
encourage savings and ease the shortage of 
capital, is hardly encouraging. Against the 
Budget background hopes of a continued 
market revival must be correspondingly 
restrained. 

Bolsover Disappointment 

A few weeks ago Bolsover Colliery 
Ordinary units were changing hands at over 
50s. on supposedly well-founded estimates 
of a district award of between £9,000,000 
and £10,000,000 for the colliery assets. 
Those who bought at this price have now 
been disillusioned. The award is only 
£7,737,035, and the units have been down 
to 36s. since the announcement. Of the 
sum awarded, £5,000,000 has already been 
received as partial compensation. There 
remain important ancillary assets including 
property, land and a large number of houses, 
which are said to stand in the books at 
under £200 each. Compensation for these 
is additional to the award for the colliery 
assets, and is based upon the estimated 
market value at January Ist, 1947. Pre- 
sumably these houses are let at controlled 
rents, which may have an important bearing 
on the valuation, but they might be worth 
considerably more than their book value. 
There should also be some accrued interest 
on the compensation sum, less interim 
payments, to add to the distributable total. 
On the debit side, allowance should be made 
for premiums on the repayment of the 
6 per cent. First Preference and 8 per cent. 


Second Preference stocks and the cost of 


liquidation. While any precise estimate 
of the final break-up value is out of the 
question, my impression is that the minimum 


should not be less than 33s. or 34s., and the 
actual amount may be several shillings more. 
I hesitate to recommend either a purchase 
or a sale of the units at the present price, 
though they may be worth attention if they 
fall below 33s. 


De Beers Preference 

A high yield on a Preference share 
normally suggests a fair amount of risk, 
but I think the market may be over-discount- 
ing the risk attaching to De Beers 40 per 
cent. Preference shares, which can be bought 
at just over £14 to yield slightly more than 
7 per cent. These shares are of 50s. denomi- 
nation and are entitled to £20 each in a 
liquidation, so they are equivalent to a 5 per 
cent. Preference 20s. share standing at about 
14s. There are no debentures, and the 
Preference dividend, which takes £800,000 
a year, is a first charge on profit. Last 
year’s earnings were over £10,000,000, so 
that the Preference dividend was covered 
12} times. The true consolidated earnings 
were actually much higher, for South 
African companies are not obliged to show 
group earnings, and only the dividends 
received from De Beers’ subsidiaries are 
included in the parent company’s profit. Of 
these subsidiaries, Consolidated Diamond 
Mines earned £3,500,000 more than it paid 
in dividend, while the Diamond Corporation, 
whose accounts are not published in this 
country, is believed to have earned £6,000,000 
more than was paid in dividend. 

De Beers also has large industrial 
interests, through De Beers _ Industrial 
Corporation and other investments, and its 
liquid position is now immensely strong. 
Diamond shares are traditionally highly 
speculative, but this view should be modified 
in the light of the remarkable growth in the 
use of industrial diamonds in drills, grinding 
wheels and cutting tools. Demand for indus- 
trial diamonds is likely to remain high owing 
to the extreme hardness of many alloys 
now used in industry. In the first nine 
months of 1952 sales of industrial stones 
exceeded £19,000,000, or five times the 
value of diamonds of all kinds sold in 1938. 
Sales of gem stones have declined slightly 
this year, but total diamond sales in 1952 
should surpass the 1951 record of over 
£65,000,000. 


Anglo-American Trust 

De Becrs Deferred 5s. shares also have 
attractions at 64s. 6d. to yield 19 per cent. 
gross after allowance for Dominion tax 
relief. The interim dividend has_ been 
raised from 60 per cent. to 80 per cent., but 
this does not necessarily indicate an increase 
on last year’s total payment of 200 per cent. 
Even more attractive than De Beers, I shink, 
are Anglo-American Investment Trust £1 
shares at about 8ls. to yield 18} per cent. 


gross after allowing for Dominion tax 
relief. The Trust’s main holding is in De 
Beers’ Deferred, but it also has large 


investments in the Diamond Corporation, 
the Diamond Trading Co., the Diamond 
Purchasing & Trading Co., Industrial 
Distributors (1946) and Boart Products, in 
addition to other net assets of £857, 

shown in the balance sheet at the end of 
1951. The holding in De Beers alone is 
worth 81s. for each Anglo-American Trust 
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share, so that anyone buying at the current 
price is paying nothing for the remaining 
unquoted but valuable assets which, in my 
view, are worth another £3 a share. Further, 
the 200 per cent. dividend on the De Beers’ 
shares covers the 60 per cent. dividend on 
the Trust shares. 

Two points are worth noting: first, the 
Trust’s interim dividend for 1952 was raised 
from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., apparently 
without any warning that the increase did 
not indicate a higher total dividend for the 
year; second, the Trust has substantial 
interests in the marketing of gem and indus- 
trial diamonds, in addition to its indirect 
interest via De Beers. I should add that, 
while the 1952 results should be good, 
shares of this kind would be vulnerable to 
any serious recession in America, which is 
by far the most important market for gem 
and industrial stones. 


Ashanti’s Rich Strike 

News of the Ashanti Goldfields’ pheno- 
menally rich ore discovery has put the 
shares up 2s. 6d. to 20s. 3d. The market 
response might have been even more 
exuberant in more active markets. The 
value of 46.8 dwts. (2} ounces) per ton of 
ore is remarkable in itself, but the 57 feet 
width of the reef is even more exceptional. 
It is too soon to assess the full significance 
of one crosscut, and the results of further 
development must be awaited. The dis- 
covery, however, lends support to the view 
that a new and very rich ore-body may lie 
a few thousand feet from the present ore- 
body. The news is certainly welcome to 
holders of the shares, which went up to 
Sis. 3d. in 1949 and have since been down 
to 15s. 9d. Gold shares will continue to be 
subject to ups and downs on rumours or 
denials of an impending rise in the dollar 
price of gold. American opinion is still 
hostile to any change, but the rumour may 
prove correct some day if depression should 
come again to America. Even the best 
gold shares are inherently speculative, but 
with this reservation I think Ashanti should 
eventually prove to be a rewarding holding, 
both for income and capital gain. At 
20s. 6d. the yield is about 9} per cent. 


Bradford Topmakers 

Reports of higher prices at recent wool 
sales and of heavier wool consumption in 
the West Riding have not had any noticeable 
effect on prices of woollen and worsted 
shares. The rate of consumption in October 
was the highest for eighteen months and the 
revival of activity was extended during 
November. Topmakers, who consumed 
44 per cent. more wool in October than a 
year ago, are said to be fully booked to 
next March. Tops are the semi-manu- 
factured raw material required for spinning 
into worsted yarns. An interesting share in 
the topmaking group is Hirsch, Son & 
Rhodes 4s. Ordinary, which can be bought 
at 5s. 9d to yield over 11 per cent. on the 
163 per cent. dividend for the year to 
March 3lst, 1952. Wool prices were at 
their peak when the year started and at 
their lowest when it ended, so that the 
earnings of 61 per cent. shown on the 
Ordinary shares were surprisingly good. 
Trade in the early months of the current 
year cannot have been very profitable, but 
signs of recovery emerged in the summer; 
and if the current experience of the industry 
is any guide, business should be good for 
the rest of the year. 
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